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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE %, 1855. 
Notes. 


SECRET CHAMBERS IN OLD MANSIONS 
roR PRIESTS HIDING-PLACES. 


INTENDED 


Few people may be aware of the existence of 
secret chambers in many of the old mansions of 
this country, particularly in those erected or occu- 
pied by the followers of the old faith, which were 
intended for priests’ hiding-places. It is perhaps 
matter of surprise that an inquiry into their 
history, number, and comparative points of in- 
terest, has never engaged the attention of archwxo- 
logists. An inquiry into the subject might bring 
to light some interesting historical facts connected 
with the period when persecution and intolerance 
rendered such retreats absolutely necessary. ‘The 
recent discovery of one of these “ hiding-places ” 
at Ingatestone Hall, Essex, is a matter of anti- 
quarian interest, and I hasten to submit a brief 
notice to your readers, in the hope that my 
remarks will lead to an investigation of the sub- 
ject, and elicit valuable information from those 
whose taste and opportunities enable them to 
pursue the inquiry. 

* Ingatestone Hall is twenty-four miles from Lon- 
don, and was anciently a grange or summer resi- 
dence belonging to the Abbey of Barking. It came 
with the estate into possession of the noble family 
of the Petres in the time of Henry VIIL., and con- 
tinued to be occupied as their family seat from that 
period until the middle of the last century, when 
it was vacated in favour of their new house at 
Thorndon. The hall, originally built in the form of 
a double square, had outer and inner courts, with a 
stately tower gateway to the main building. This 
gateway and the entire outer court have been 
destroyed, leaving only three sides of the inner 
court. Some idea of the extent of the original 
mansion may be formed when it is known that 
the mere fragment left affords ample residences 
for several families; nor can I refrain from a 
passing regret that the domestic architecture of 
the fifteenth century should have sustained so 
great a loss by these changes. A careful survey 
of the building, even in its present state, would 
result in much that is interesting, and a comparison 
with more perfect examples of the same style 
and age would furnish evidence to supply the 
deficiencies. In the absence of such data, I am 
left to surmise that the present structure (in plan 
the shape of the lower half of the letter H) formed 
4 portion of the principal part of the house ; that 
the family and domestics occupied the right or 
south wing, and the guests and visitors the left or 
north wing ; the great hall being the centre. The 
different arrangements of these wing-buildings, 


and the designs of the respective facades, are 
‘ 
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worthy of particular notice. On the one hand 
are smaller apartments with “ attics,” i 
the roof; and o: ther, rooms of more stately 
prox t “attics.” The south front, 
exposed to the it of the sun, is broken up by 
picturesque gabled projections, which give variety 
of form to the outline, produce deep shadows, and 
in summer impart an agreeable coolness to the 
and at the time afford convenient 
appendages to them as boudoirs for the ladies, or 
apartments for the children. The north presents 
a nearly unbroken line of front, affording greater 
scope for state accommodation, and opens to a 
spacious lawn and garden with gravel walks a 
quarter of a mile in length. 

Before 1 deseribe the “ hiding-place,” I will 
digress for a moment, to show how the state of the 
law rendered these secret chambers necessary. 
History informs us that late in the sixteenth and 
early in the seventeenth centuries the celebration 
of the mass in this country was strictly forbidden ; 
indeed on the discovery of an offender the penalty 
was death. The Rev. E. Genings was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on the 10th December, 
1591, before the door of Mr. Wells’ house in 
Gray's Inn Fields, for having said mass in a 
chamber of the said house on the previous 8th of 
November. Hence the necessity for great privacy. 
It was illegal to use the chapel; the priest there- 
fore celebrated mass secretly “ in a chamber,” 
opening from which was a hiding-place to which 
he could retreat, and where, in a trunk, was kept 
the vestments, altar-furniture, missal, crucifix, 
and sacred vessels. In Challoner’s Alemoirs of 


Missionary Priests, it is said that 


or rooms mm 


rtions wit! 


rooms, Same 


“Father Holland S.J. was forced to lie concealed all 
day under so close a confinement that he scarce durst for 
months together walk out so much as into the gardea of 
the house where he was harboured.” 

The “ secret chamber” at Ingatestone Hall was 
entered from a small room on the middle floor 
over one of the projections of the south front. It 
is asmall room attached to what was probably the 
host’s bed-room, or, at all events, to this day, an 
apartment rendered exceedingly interesting by 
some fine tapestry hangings in good preservation. 
In the south-east corner of this small room, on 
taking up a carpet the floor-boards were found to 
be decayed. The carpenter on removing them 
found a second layer of boards about a foot lower 
down. When these were removed, a hole or trap 
about two feet square, and a twelve-step ladder to 
descend into a room beneath, were disclosed. The 
ladder ean scarcely be original; the construction 
does not carry one back more than a century: the 
use of the chamber itself goes back to the reign of 
James I. By comparison with ladders of the 
sixteenth and even the seventeenth centuries, this 
is slight-made; the sides only are of oak, notched 
to receive the steps, which are nailed. ‘The steps 








NOTES 


are more worn than the use of the chamber at the 
assumed period would warrant. The existence of 
this sacred asylum must have been familiar to 
the heads of the family for several generations ; 
indeed, evidence of this was afforded by a packing- 
ease directed “ For the Right Honble. the Lady 
Petre, at Ingatestall Hall, in Essex ;” the wood 
of which was very much decayed, and the writing 
in a firm and antiquated style. ‘The Petre family 
left Ingatestone Hall between the years 1770 and 
1780. 

The “ hiding-place” measures fourteen feet in 
length, two feet one inch in width, and ten feet in 
height. Its floor-level is the natural ground line ; 
the floor is composed of nine inches of remarkably 
dry sand, so as to exclude damp or moisture. The 
Hall itself is of the age of Henry VII.; but it 
is difficult to determine whether this chamber is 
coeval therewith, or the work of the next century. 
The style of brickwork of the party wall is very 


, 
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| 


similar to that of the main walls, with this differ- | 


ence, that the bricks in the latter, with few ex- 
ceptions, are two and a quarter inches in thickness, 
while those in the former agree only in this respect 
to the height of four feet, above which the ma- 
jority of them are two and a half inches in thick- 
ness. The mortar joints throughout are large ; 
the courses of brick range round the four walls, 
and the party wall is slightly toothed into the ex- 
ternal walls. ‘The top of the party wall gathered 
over in six courses receives a “double floor” 
sixteen inches thick over the “hiding-place,” 
while the rest of the room above is a single floor 


measuring only seven inches,—a circumstance af- | 


fording strong evidence that the “ secret chamber 
is an addition to the original structure. A cur- 
sory examination of the sand composing the floor 
brought to light a few bones, small enough to be 
those of a bird, and in all probability the remains 
of food supplied to some unfortunate occupant 
during confinement. 

The most interesting relic is the chest, in which 
no doubt was deposited the vestments, crucifix, 
altar-furniture, and Care was 
taken that the apartment should be perfectly dry; 
the chest was moreover kept off the floor by two 
pieces of oak for bearers. It measures four feet 
two and a half inches in length, one foot seven 
inches in width, and one foot ten and a half inches 
to the top of the arched lid. ‘The wood appears 
to be yew, and is only three quarters of an inch in 
thickness, ve ry carefully put together and entirely 
covered with leather, turned over the edges in- 
side and glued down. The chest was farther 
lined with strong linen, securely nailed, and the 
outside edges iron-bound; five iron bands pass 
round thie ” skirt- -way, two ‘others lengthways, and 
two girt) it horizontally. The metal is thin, hard 
hammered, one and one eighth and one and a 
quarter imches in breadth, and as it were woven 


\ 


sacred vessels, 


alternately under and over, and thickly nailed 
the nails are clenched at the back, and each of the 
cross-bands is made into a hinge, so that the lid 
hangs upon five hinges. There are two hasped 
locks, each rivetted on by three long staples made 
ornamental by chisel-cuts on the face; a pro- 
jecting rib formed like the letter S encircles the 
keyholes; and there is a third means of fastening 
adapted for a padlock in the centre. At the ends 
are long thin handles in quaint character like the 
rest. Considering its antiquity and the original 
lightness of its make, the chest is in good preserva- 
tion; the lining is nearly gone; the wood, iron, 
and leather of the bottom, and the metal of the 
top, are all much decayed. 

These few notes would be incomplete if a small 
and rudely-modelled clay candle-holder, stuck 
firmly against the end wall about three feet from 
the floor, passed unnoticed. Since it bears no 
peculiar stamp of age, it would be useless to 
speculate upon its origin: the surface, hollowed to 
receive a candle, contains some particles of sand. 

Other examples of “ priests’ hiding-places” I 
understand are to be met with at Lawston Hall, 
Cambridgeshire ; Coldham Hall, Suffolk ; Maple 
Durham, and Upton Court, Berkshire; and at 
Stonyhurst, the ancient seat of the Sherbourne 
family, in Lancashire. Henry Tuck. 





SHAKSPEARE'S “KING HENRY 


ACT IV. sc. 2. 


PASSAGE IN 
vill.” 


ON A 


Mr. Charles Kean, in his splendid revival of 
Shakspeare’s King Henry VIII, having laudably 


restored the vision scene ; on recurrence to it an 


| emendation has suggested itself to me, of which I 





think he will gladly avail himself; and although, 
as my own edition of the play is printed, I cannot 
insert it in the text, I have no doubt that in all 
future editions it must be adopted. 

After the vision vanishes, and the music ceases, 
the queen’s attendants are struck with her altered 
appearance, and, as it stands in the folio, Patience, 
one of her women, is made to say: 

Do vou note 
How 1 muc h her grace is alter ‘a on the sod 1ine ? 
How long her face is drawne? How pale she iookes, 
And of an earthy cold? Marke her eyes?” 


“ 


Griffith replies, 


“ She is going, Wench. Pray, pray.” 


On which Patience adds: 

“ Heaven comfort her.” 
In the variorum edition the passage is thus given: 
« - Do you note 


How much her j grace is alter’d on the sudden? 

How long her face is drawn ?: How pale she looks, 
- * ” 

And of an earthly cold? Mark you her eyes? 
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And the following note is subjoined by Steevens : 


“ Mark you her eyes P} The modern editors read, 
‘Mark her eves,’ but in the old copy, there being a stop 
of interrogation after this passage, as after the foregoing 
clauses of the speech, I have ventured to insert the pro- 
noun you, which at once supports the ancient pointing, 
and completes the measure.” 


Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier, in their respective 
editions, of course reject the interpolation by 
Steevens, and correct the absurd corruption 
earthly, but leave the line defective as it appears 
in the folio, only substituting a note of admiration 
after “ Mark her eyes!” and both without any 
remark. 

In Mr. Collier’s Notes and Emendations, founded 
on his mysterious second folio, we have the passage 
thus noticed : 

“ All the early editions print thus, when Griffith (sic) 
speaks of Catherine very soon after the vision, — 

* How pale she looks, 

And of an earthy cold? Mark her eyes.’ 
Steevens, at a venture, inserted you to complete the mea- 
sure, * Mark you her eyes;’ but the error lies earlier, and 
before the note of interrogation, for the old corrector gives 
the line as follows: 

* And of an earthy coldness? Mark her eyes.’ 
Such we may confidently believe was the original read- 
ing; to say that a dying person looks ‘of an earthy 
cold,’ is at least a peculiar expression, though ‘cold’ is 
very often used as a substantive.” 

It is marvellous that this last remark, “ to say 
that a dying person looks of an earthy cold, is at 
least a peculiar expression,” had not led Mr. Col- 
lier to see that it was also applicable to coldness. 

I read the passage thus : 

of ee ae ‘ , - Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the sudden ? 

How long her face is drawn! How pale she looks, 

And of an earthy colour! Mark her eyes!” 
Whoever consults the passage in the first folio, 
will see how easily the misprint arose. Cold? is 
thus huddled together with the note of interroga- 
tion; and color, as written, would easily be mis- 
taken for it. 

That this simple correction restores the metre, 
and renders the passage more effective as well as 
more rhythmical, there can be no doubt; and 
that it is what the poet wrote, I think we may 
safely conclude. It completes the picture of the 
suffering queen ; her attendants could hardly say 
that she looked of an earthy or earthly coldness, 
but they saw that earthy colour, the dusky hue so 
common on the approach of death, suffused with 
pallor o'er her countenance. ‘The subsequent 
“ Mark her eyes!” alludes to that almost super- 
natural brightness which often supervenes in the 
last moments of the dying. I trust there can be 
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find a place among those which Mr. Collier pro- 
nounces to be “ self-evident.” S. W. Srxcer. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF JAMES ANDERSON, 


The following letter from James Anderson, the 
editor of the Diplomata Scotia, to the Earl of 
Isla (afterwards Duke of Argyle), is taken from 
the original draft in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and is extremely curious. 

(27 Dec. 1715.] 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship has heard that yesterday, about 
noon, worthy Mr. Carstairs left this world for a 
better. By his death are some vacancies ; and 
among them that of being one of His Majesty's 
chaplains. The Lord Advocate will recommend 
and your Lordship’s favour, Mr. 


| Simple, Minister of Libberton, to succeed Mr. 


Carstairs f as chaplain. He being my old and 
good acquaintance, and with me once at London, 
I humbly beg liberty to tell your Lordship of his 
being a sufficient man, and of his being employed 
to compile the history of this church, wherein he 


| bas been at great pains and charge in collecting 


materials here and in England, and has several 
Acts of Assembly in his favour, which will make 
the countenancing him one obligation upon our 
clergy. What at this time will recommend him 
to your Lordship is, that he has given equal and 
successful marks of his zeal; and with 250 men 
accompanied his Grace to Leith, and afterwards 
went thence to Seaton House, and for three months 
has kept up about 120 men at Libberton, on his 
own charge. He was the first who apprehended 
any of the rebels who came over the Frith [of 
Forth], having taken a sergeant and eight private 


| men with the hazard of his life, and afterwards 


apprehended Mr. Douglas, by whom considerable 
discoveries were made, being sent from Kenmure 
to Mar, and was honoured with thanks from Mr. 
Stanhope by His Majesty’s command. I presume 
your noble family will wish him the better, that 


Brunstaine ¢ is in the parish of Libberton; and I 


| know in his history he will do justice to the family, 


but one opinion about the propriety of the adop- | 


tion of this simple restoration, and that it may 


being a most sincere well-wisher of it, and will 

value their countenance in this matter above that 

of all others. I hear the salary is about 1504. 
ANON, 





* The Duke of Argvle. 

+ The well-known friend of William IIL, and called by 
the episcopalians Cardinal Carstairs. 

t One of the seats of the Duke of Argyle; it now be— 
longs to his Grace of Buccleugh. 
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“ ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT.” 
In reading Mr. Trench’s interesting book, 
English, Past and Present, some remarks and illus- 


trations have occurred to me which perhaps 
be worth insertion in “N. & Q.” 

Page 8. Punetilio.] Bacon uses punto (Advance- 
nent of Learning, ii. 23. 2., Parker's e ition). 


may 








Page 41. Arride.] Used by Ch: irle s Lamb, but 
with some affectation of eccentricity 

“ Above all thy rarities, Old Ox¢ nfo wd, what do most 
arride and solace me are en repositories of mouldering 
learning, thy shelves.”— Oxford in the Long Vacation, 


Page 41. Statua.] Collier (on Rich. HI. 3. 7.) 
says that the old folios and quartos give no coun- 


tenance to the reading statua. He prints statue 
there and elsewhere, saying that it was pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable. Bacon has statua; at 


least the word is so printed in the old editions of 
the Advancement of Learning. 

Fave 51. Silvicultria J Letter 
than syren (vide p. 191.). 
‘ Starvation. | 
sage alluded to in “N. 
is mostly used in old elish of cold; and that 
“ starved with cold ” is still a common expression 
in Cumberland. Clem is the word used for starve, 
as applied-to hunger in the Midland and Northern 
Counties. I have heard a lady (Staffordshire- 
born) tell a story of an old woman who lived at 
distance from her usual place and 
being kept at home by a fall of snow for some 
time, complained that “ her soul had been clemmed 
these three weeks.” 

Page 56. Perhaps Sir Walter Sco 


as sirei 


> Jos 
SYLv-, 


remarked in the pas- 


* that the word starr 





of worship, 


tt has done as 


much as any writer of modern times to make 
Chaucer intelligible to ordinary readers. A great 
number of Saxon (and French, as flesher, douce, 


gigol, bonnally, gardyloo, jeisticor, tron,) words 
are preserved in the Lowlands of Scotland. A 
sojourn of a few weeks there, in two or three 
summer tours, and familiarity with Sir Walter's 
works, made many expressions in Chaucer's writ- 
ings seem like old friends to me, which I think I 
should otherwise have found it hard to understand. 

Page 58. As Mr. Trench notices a word current 
among miners, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
note a few from the railway vocabulary. The 
navvies (navigators) call the materials of their 
iron way, plates or rails; the blocks on which 
they rest, chairs; the timbers laid across for their 
support, sleepers; the machine used for driving 
piles, a monkey. Not that these words are new, 
or changed in form, but they are well chosen, and 
do credit to their Saxon users. The last must be 
excepted ; at least I have no right to say it is well 
chosen, since I cannot understand it. ‘There is, I 


believe, an instrument used on board ship fora 
somewhat similar purpose, called “a monkey's 
tail.” 


In Kenilworth, in the de- 
at Cumnor H 
and 


Page 80. Schimmer.] 
scription of the bedchamber 
find the expression “ trembling 
seeming shimmer.” 

Page 80. Left.] 
haft, the weight by which 
yr axe is heaved ? 

Page 84. Mizxen.] Midden or mixen is still heard 
in Worcestershire, and m iaybe in the neighbouri ‘ing 
counties. Nor is the word used only by labourers. 
I heard it at Cambridge from the lips of a Wor- 
cestershire man of good birth and connexions, 
and he was surprised that I did not understand 
him. 

Page 92. Nuncheon.] Compare nunele for unel 
+h oecurs fourteen times in King Lear, though 
There is a 


all, we 


twilight 


Is not this the same word as 
the blade of the knife 


whic 
Shakspeare has used it nowhere else. 





common saying, * Nunky pays for all.” TI have 
met with the word naw ut, but I cannot remember 
where. In Old Poz, Miss Edgeworth makes Mrs, 
Bustle complain that her servants talk of their 


sandwic . instead of their Zuncheon. 


With respect 


to the derivation of the word from the hour at 
which Pe meal was taken, compare the Cambridge. 
shire words lerens and fours, used by labourers for 
the refreshment they take (when they can get it) 
at eleven and four. 

Page 93. Sad.] Bacon uses this word in its 


J 


— sense of a grave (Adv. of L., ii. 








,4.). It occurs oftenest in old English write 
as apy jlied to clothes of a grave colour. 
e 94. (Note.) Is not the word fall, for autumn, 
still in common use in America? It remains in 


England only in the phrase “ spring and fall.” 

The word fen, mentioned by an American cor- 
of “N. & Q,” I pertectly remember 
from my schoolboy days ; used, too, exactly in the 
sense he gives, “je défends.” Perhaps he recol- 
lects the word jaw for good advice, and crack-jaw 
as an epithet for a hard word. 

Page 97. Hearten.] Is this quite gone? I have 
certainly heard it used, particularly of heartening, 
refreshing food; and I think met with it in En- 
glish books of our own day. 

Page 98. Twybill (as it is commonly spelt) sur- 
vives in many parts'of England as a surname. 

Page 100. Lightsome.| Burns has “ Wi’ light- 
some heart I pu'd a rose;” and Dryden speaks of 
“the lightsome realms of love,” adopting the word 
probably from Chaucer. In Northumberland a 
skittish horse is called boglesome, from bogle; the 
notion being that he shies at bogles, or spirits, 
unseen by his rider 

Toothsome occurs in the Ingoldshy Legends. 
Mettlesome is still in common use. * 

Page 102. Pinchpenny.] C omp: are li ohpemss 
(Scott) ; splitplim, a word I never saw in print, 
but remember applied to a schoolmaster's wife who 
was overthriity. 

Page 121. Creep, 


respondent 








crope. | Does this form exs 
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used b 'y geologists 


plain the word “to crop out,” 
suddenly 


of strata which, after lying beneath, 

make their appearance above ground. 
Page 134. Carriages. ] So Bacon, quoting 

1 Sam. xxx. 22., s who staid with 


aks of those “ 
for which the authorised version 





the carriages: 
has stuff. 

Page 139. Treacle.] Compare the word manna, 
once used of any sweet crumbling substance ; now 
applied only to food miracul uusly given to the 
Israelites in the desert. The “manna of St. 
Nicholas” (Scott) was a poison. 

Page 144. Acre.] <A story is told somewhere 

(by Lord 4 upbell ?) of Coke, who had bought 
so much land that the king forbad his buying any 
more. He asked leave to buy oxe acre more; and 
on this being granted, bought the fine estate of 
Castle Acre. This of course approached to a joke, 
but no doubt the word was frequently applied to 
a field of any size, long after it had begun to be 
restricted to an exact measure. At Cromliall, in 
Gloucestershire, there is a field called “ Bloody 
Acre;” which name records a skirmish between 
Cromwell and the Royalists. 
e 144. Yard.} In the Betrothed, Father 
Aldrovand is made to say: cook, let me 
have half a yard or so of broiled beef presently.” 
Sir Walter, in loco, refers to the reminiscences of 
Henry Jenkins. Is there not an old list of sises 
hung up in the entry to the public library at 
Cambridge ? and does not the sise, - 6 yard of 
f,” occur there? A yard of butter, familiar to 
all Cambridge men, is an exact measure. 

Page 176. Great. ] In the Christian 
(“Iymn for Easter Sunday”) we read: 











“ Sir 


} 
} 


Year 


“ Sundays by thee more glorious break, 


An Easter-day in every week.” 





And this pronunciation is often heard in the Wes 
of England a 
Page 195. 
“I bear a pye, picking at a pie 
Whoso picks at her, | sh: all pic ck at his nese. 


Nose.] Otherwise nese: 


The form ness survives in Sheerness, Bowness, and 
other names which indicate its original meaning. 
On the Severn, the traveller will meet with Sh: arp- 
ness Point. Ness being no longer understood, is 
repeated in point, 

Page 196. (Note.) It is marvellous how care- 
lessly English | commonly edited with 
respect to the text, especially when we see how 
verbal criticism, applied to Greek and Latin, 
has flourished in England. But ought not men, 
capable of the task, to undertake the revision of 
the works of our great E nglish writers as a labour 
oflove? If some few of the scholars yearly sent 
out from our Universities would each see one 
work through the press, this disgrace to our 
literature would soon be wiped out. 

Will Mr. Trench, or any one else who can do 


books are 
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so, explain the origin of the word barratry? It 
is used of a man who brings a vexatious action, or 
of the captain of a ship who fraudulently detains 
a vessel from her owners. Baraterie, in French, 
means cheating at cards; and barato, I believe, in 


} r 
neap. . 








ALMANACS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


A considerable quantity of old mathematical 
papers in MS., consisting of letters, computations, 
almanacs, &e., has lately come into my hands, 
The dates range over about sixty years before 
1777. Among the letters are a number from 
Robert Heath of Upnor Castle. From these I 
select the following scraps, which will be interest- 
ing to some of your readers : 









‘I thought vou had known the Company of Station 
reason for suppressing the Palladium and Almanac R » 
being their mercenary views to themselves, who wo 
have nobody else t ‘thing by what they do. The 
we apprehensive th Palladium is dangerous to the Di ry, 


as the French Almanac is to their Sheet, and other 
Imanacs— and so would suppress them. But I rise 
another almanac upon them this vear, viz. Le Petit Al- 
manac, a small book almanac of size, fi * gentlemen 
and ladies, and all persons conversant in Fren 

“] 1) Company see the ¢ of 





I would have soon let the 












writing almanacs, if I could have published in Eng 

but they have a charter of the sole property of all 
manacs and pr¢ ms (granted in Phil. 
Mary) in the E ue; so that none can tell for- 
tunes in Engl » weather, but them . I 
1ave their charter, and all grants besides from the crown 


} 
to them. I hope to be able to deal with them. 


“ The sheet almanac of theirs sells 175,000, and they 
give three guineas for the copy: Moore's sells 75,0 0, 
and they give five guineas for the copy: the Lady seils 
above 30,000 (and sold but 17,000 when I first took it); 
and they give ten guineas for the copy to Mrs. Beighton, 
the most copy -money of any other. The Gentleman’s 

» guineas, sells 7,000. These are a tine Com- 
pany to write for. . You must take care White don’t 
copy from you, or get anybody to do it, for then he’l 
charge us with copying from him,” &c. 








copy is three 


The date of this letter is about 1753. He ap- 
pears to have been troubled by White, for in 
Oct. 1751 he wrote: 

“Do you know anything of one White, who computes 
an Ephemeris for the Stationers’ C ompa: 2? He lives at 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire. My friend, —— Granville, 
Esq., gives me but an odd account of him. Can’t we 
excel him in our Ephemeris, by detecting his errors, and 
showing our truth? Let me have your opinion of his 
performances.” 

Mrs. Beighton, above named, 
letters; others are from Isaac Tarrant, Kobert 

sangley, &c. Thomas Williams, of Middleton 
Stoney, contributes an account of the weather 
observed at that place; commencing March 1, 
1715, and ending June 30, 1733. This is written 
in a peculiar character, to which a key is given. 
There is also an el: aborate letter or essay of 








furnishes several 
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seventy pages, apparently by the same Thomas 
Williams, on the Lute Amazing Phenomena in the 
Heavens, dated July 3, 1716. By far the greater 
portion m of the MSS. are by Thomas Cowper : but 
the extent to which I have gone forbids me to 
trespass farther upon your space on this subject. 


B. H. C. 


Hlinor Aoates. 


The Life and Writings of Dean Swift. — Mr. 
Mureay would feel greatly obliged by permission 
to communicate with any gentleman who 
has access to, manuscripts, original 
letters, or other documents illustrative of Swift's 
Life and Works, whether printed hitherto or not. 

Albemarle Street, London. 


The Kertch Museum. — The following account 
of the Museum at Kertch may interest many 
lovers of antiquities, and lead them to inquire 
why the keepers of such treasures were favoured 


with notice to remove them to a place of safety! 


pos- 


sesses, or 


“Le musce de Kertch mérite d’occuper une | 


ces courtes descriptic ms: il est au museée de Theodosie ce 
quest un musée d’Italie & une collection frangaise ou alle- 
mande. Ici quelques morceaux précieux, espece de larcin 
dont s’enorgueillit le possesseur exotique; la, richesse et 
profusion. Les vases étrusques de Kertch, trouvés dans 
les sepuitures, meritera ent seuls un mémoire archéolo- 
sique; leurs ravissants dessins appellent un burin habile 
qui fasse participer l'Europe & ces nobles découvertes. 
«Jue dire aussi de ces riches cénotaphes de marbre, retirés 
complets de la fosse obscure oi: ils ont été deux mille ans 


ensevelis? Le dessin mou et un peu lourd 
aelicatesse plus heureuse rappel 
pas bien la colonie grecque ot les artistes qui exce 
dans le plus difficile des arts n’avaient 





des tigu 
ies Ornements, he ent-ils 
llaient 


envoye que des 


€leves? Nous n’essaierons pas de dénombrer les pierres 
tumulaires de toutes les époques qui encombrent ce beau 
musée. Depuis le grec pur jusqu’aux dialectes les plus 
¢loignés de la belle langue primitive, les épitaphes em- 
ploient tous les langages. Sur ces pierres, qui ne re- 
ecouvrent plus leurs morts, vous voyez languir et dis- 


paraitre la langue du vieil Homer Ainsi s’en va d’écho 
en écho quelque noble chant de guerre! Plus d'une pierre 
avec son inscription grecque rep e cependant un 
veritable Tatar & cheval avee ses ¢ a PD u pres telles 
qu'on les retrouverait aujourd’hui. Une suite d’armoires 

















vitrées contient des objets precieux, des meédaill 

vases en cristal, des chaines, des bacues, des mi dailles 
sans nombre: tels sont les trésors secrets cachés aux pro- 
fanes, et que l'aimable complaisance de notr le, M. le 
sous-directeur du musée, confia & notre tion. La 
tenue du mus¢e est exce ‘ordre ch logique y 
est respecte autant que ie ¥ ve des objets. 
Chaque inscription curieuse, Dieu en sait le nombre! 


porte avec elle sa traduction, 
les langues russe et francaise 
1840. 


faite avec un soin rare dans 
.”’— Anatole pe Démiporr, 


Botton Corney. 

Thomas a Kempis: “De Imitatione Christi,” 
libri iv.— Mr. D'Israeli the other day, in the 
House of Commons, having mentioned the doubt- 
ful authenticity of the work generally ascribed to 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Thomas 2 Kempis, he was rather hastily contra. 
dicted by Mr. Phillimore. 

Perhaps the inclosed translation of Brunet's 
condensed note on the subject may be acceptable 
to many of our country gentlemen. (Manuel dy 
Libraire, vol. ii.) 


“Who is the true author of the Jmitatio? Two cen. 
turies of dispute on this subject have not been able to in- 
form us; and more than one hundred and twenty works, 
written to throw light on the question, have only served 
to render the solution more difficult. 

“The more ancient testimonies appear favourable to 
Jean Gerson, Chancellor of the Church of Paris; but on 
the other hand Thomas & Kempis counts numerous par- 
tisans. The defenders of these two competitors hay 
triumphantly refuted those persons who have wished t 
bring forward Jean Gersen, Abbé of Verceil, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, as the author of the Jmitatio: and 
after that we cannot admit this last combatant. 

“Such is moreover the opinion of Mr. Gence, an indus- 
trious scholar, who has made a particular study of every- 


thing which relates to this subject, and who has pub- 
lished ‘Considerations on the Question relative to the 
Author of the Jmitution,’ at the ‘end of the learned dis- 





sertation of Mr. Barbier on the Sixty French Translations 
of the Imitation. Paris, 1812.” 


Avox. 
Heraldic Inaccuracy in “ Ivanhoe.” — 


“ The knight obeyed; and Prince John placed upon its 
point a coronet of green satin, having around its ed 
circlet of gold, the upper edge of which was relieved by 
arrow points and hearts placed interchangeably, Ji ke the 
strawberry leaves and balls upon a ducal crown.” 





Is not a duke’s coronet set with strawberry leaves 
alone? And is not the coronet alluded to above 
worn by a marquis ? a Ua ee 


History of the Post-office. —Is there any col- 
lection of the Notices and Regulations issued at 
various times by the Post-office authorities ? The 
English of such documents is sometimes very 
laughable. ‘Take as a specimen the ast notice to 
the public respecting stamped publications (No. 65, 
1854). 

I inclose the original of an early “ Notice to 
the Public,” which, if you can print as it runs, 
you will perhaps gratify some inquirer 


. Hese are to give Notice, That from the 25th of 
this Instant June, The Post will pass thrice 4 
week betwixt England and Ireland, and in like 


manner betwixt Dublin and the severall Post-Stages i 
the Country, The two Posts will continue on the san 
days they now are, And the third to set out on Thursday 
Night, and to return hither on V Vednesday Morning in 
every week. ‘hese are farther to Signitie that from the 
said 25th Instant the Post- Office will be kept at the place 
where it formerly was in High-Street. Whether | sie | a 
persons concern’d are required to bring in their Lett 
and dispatches by Eleven of the Clock one | ste} every 
Post Night, 

“In Dublin this 














15th of June, 1683. 7 
“ George Warburton. 


James GRAVES 
Kilkenny. 
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Proposed Work on Roman Britain. —Qu’rst- 
11's plan will, I have no doubt, be found service- 
able to persons living in the country who possess 
but little opportunity of hawking about MSS. ; 
but I think the position he allots to you will be, 
to say the least, a thankless office. Perhaps I 
shall be able through this medium to obtain a 
sponsor for the following little hs brat,” which I 
venture to hope has some pretension to “ sanity :” 
— Roman Britain, its Cities, Roads, and People. 
My aim has been, as far as possible, to convey an 
accurate picture of Britain during the Roman 
occupation, — to give the essence of the old an- 
tiquaries and the results of later researches in a 
style calculated not to intimidate the general 


reader. |e F 


Dickens’ Names. —In Blackwood’s Magazine 
for April, the author of an article on the works of 
Charles Dickens asks where he gets his names of 
characters? In the Parliamentary inquiry into 
the conduct of the Duke of York, 1809, I find the 
names of Wardle, Lowten (a lawyer), and Dowler 
(a military officer); and in another trial in the 
same volume a suspicious character named Hey- 
ling is introduced. The readers of Pickwick will 
at once remember these names; and I suspect 
that in a detailed account of the proceedings in 
the Duke of York’s case (which is not given in the 
Annual Register), other similar instances might 
be found in which the young author availed him- 
self of names he found there. W. K. R. B. 


Querics. 
WHAT IS LORD DUNDONALD’S PLAN ? 


Lord Cochrane's name was first brought pro- 
minently before the world as the leader of a 
gallant enterprise described in a letter dated 
Basque Roads, 1809, and from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken: 

“ Lord Cochrane (Lord Dundonald) first caused about 
1500 barrels of gunpowder to be started into puncheons, 
which were placed end upwards. Upon the tops of these 
were placed between 300 and 400 shells, which were 
charged with fuses; and again, among and upon these 
were between 2000 and 3000 hand-grenades. The pun- 
cheons were fastened to each other by cables wound round 
them, and jammed together with wedges, and moistened 
sand was rammed down between these casks, so as to 
render the whole, from stem to stern, as solid as possible, 
that the resistance might render the explosion more 
violent. 

“In this immense instrument of destruction, Lord 
Cochrane committed himself with one lieutenant and 
four seamen; and after the boom was broken, his lord- 
ship proceeded with his explosion-ship towards the 
enemy’s line.” 


His lordship then, after surmounting some diffi- 
culties, appears to have effected his purpose ; and 
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fuse and left the vessel, having fifteen minutes to 
get clear away. Six minutes earlier than was ex- 
pected, 

“ The most tremer 
contrived took place, 
the air of the sh 





lous explosion that human art ever 
llowed by the bursting at once in 


lls and grenades.” 





This exploit seems to have done more harm to 
the projectors than to the intended victims. And 
as it is surmised that the same nobleman is now 
urging a somewhat similar expedient upon the 
government, for the purpose of effecting the more 
speedy destruction of Sebastopol, it may be in- 
teresting to know that such infernal engines of 
war have been constructed and employed more 
than a century back, and apparently without much 


| practical result. 


The London Chronicle, July 8, 1758, contains 
the following account : 


“ An Account of an Expedition against the Coast of France 
in the Reign of King William IL, 


“On the 15th of Nov., 1693, seven years after the Re- 
volution, King William sent out a fleet of twelve men- 
of-war, under the command of Captain Benbow. A new 
galleon of 300 tons burthen was so contrived as to be 
itself one great bomb, capable of being discharged wherever 
she could float. In the hold of this galleon, next the keel, 
were stowed one hundred barrels of powder, covered with 
a flooring of thick timber; and on the top was laid 300 


| carcasses, consisting of grenades, cannon bullets, chain 


shot, great bars of iron, and an incredible variety of other 
combustible matter; which produced a fire, that, accord- 
ing to the report of the French at that time, and of the 
author of a Jate naval history, could not be quenched but 
by hot water. 

“With this machine, which from its office was called 
the Jafernal, the fleet set sail from Guernsey; the public 
being utterly ignorant of its destination. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 16th of November, they anchored 
before one of the entrances into the port of the city called 
La Conchal; upon the front of which was an unfinished 
fort, called Quince Fort. About eleven o’clock, prepara- 
tions were made for striking the great blow by playing off 
the Infernal. An engineer being put on board, carried 
her under full sail to the foot of the wall where she was 
to be fixed, notwithstanding all the fire of the place 
directed against him; but it happened that the wind, 
suddenly veering, forced him off before the vessel coulda 
be secured; and drove her upon a rock within pistol shot 
of the place where she was to have been moored. All 
possible attempts were made to get clear vt tus rock, but 
without effect. And the engineer, finding that the vessel 
had sustained damage by the shock, and began to open, 
set fire to her and lett her. ‘The sea-water that broke in 
prevented some of her carcasses from taking fire; but the 
vessel soon after blew up, with an explosion that shook 
the whole city like an earthquake, uncovered above 300 
houses, threw down the greatest part of the wall towards 
the sea, and broke all the glass, china, and earthenware, 
for three leagues round, ‘Lhe consternation of the people 
was so great, that a small number of troops might have 
taken possession of the place without resistance, but there 
was not a soldier on board the fleet. The sailors, how- 


| ever, demolished Quince Fort, and, having done consider- 


the enemy, having taken the alarm, he fired the | 


able damage to the town, the fleet returned to England.” 
Cuartes Reep, 
Paternoster Row. 
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Hlinor Queries. 


De Hoyvill Family. — What are the arms, crest, 
and motto of the De Hoyvile or De Hoyuill 
family? They were an ancient family, and for 
some time Lords of Fifield and Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and circa 1316 are mentioned in 
“ Parliamentary Writs,” “Rot. Hundred.” A 
branch of them was resident in Derbyshire, temp. 
Edward I. For references toa pedigree, or any 
other information, I shall be very thankful. 

Unus Gents. 


Clone 1 


Charles Wager. — Pepys, in his D ary, March 


27, 1668, says: 


“ This day Creed, at Whitehall, in discourse told me 
what information he hath had, from very good hands, of 
the cowardice and ill-government of Sir Jer. Smith and 


Sir Thomas Allen, and the repute they have both of them 
abroad in the Streights, from their deportment when they 
did at several times command there; and that, above all 
Englishmen that ever were there, there never was any 
man that behaved himself like poor Charles Wager, whom 
the very Moores do mention with teares sometimes.” 
According to Charnock’s Naval Bivg., vol. i. 
p. 50., Charles Wager was appointed by the 
Duke of York commander of the Yarmouth in 
1660 ; in 1664 promoted to the Crown, and died 
at Deal, Feb. 24, 1665. Is anything known of 
his behaviour in the Streights, which so endeared 
him to the Moors ? J. YEOWELL. 





Northern Fine Arts Society. —In Parson and 
White’s Annals of Leeds, p. 212., I find that in 
1808, — 

“The Northern Society for the encouragement of the 

Fine Arts was established in Leeds, on March 4th, but 
discontinued after three exhibitions.” 
I have seen several catalogues of this once flourish- 
ing Society from 1822 to 1836, when it became 
extinct. In the catalogue for 1822 there is a long 
and interesting letter by Mr. West, President of 
the Royal Academy, respecting the advantag 
such societies to the fine arts. 

Now, does the eatalogue containing the letter 
date the resumption of the exhibitions? If not, 





S$ Ol 


pray what dates are they prior to 1822 ? 
W. Hirst. 

Leeds. 

Mail Coaches. — What has become of all the 
mail coaches? Have they been exported to 
countries in which there are no railroads ? 

M. (2) 

Assignat, Value of.—Can any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” tell me what is the present money value of 
an “assignat” of the French R public for fifty 
“livres,” of the date 14th December, 1792? If 
the document is worth more than waste paper, 
where is the best place fur having its value rea- 
lised ? ee ae 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


= Poetical Epistle to Dr. W. K.” —_ In a Poe tical 
Epistle to Dr. W. K., Dublin, 1713, are two 
passages which require explanation. The same 
perhaps may be sai: of others, for the allusions to 
classical and medieval authors are numerous, and 
there are no notes. 
“ The bard sublime, whose mind alike was rich in 
The secrets of the universe and kitchen, 
Sings how unbidden guests, with paunches stored, 
Sat proud and bilious at th’ unfriendly board, 
Judicial blindness o'er their souls was flung, 
Because they ate their dinner underdone, 
Crunch’d the crude veal, though boding tear-drops rose, 
And laugh’d with borrow’d jaws at coming woes.” 
“ The starved assassin, hope for ever fled, 
Dines through eternity on raw calves’-head ; 
Privation dire! Revenge no longer sweet! 
With fire so near he may not cook his meat.” 


Who are “the bard” and the party described 
by him? Who the “assassin?” Dr. W.K. is 
doubtless Dr. William King. x. 


Dramatic Works. —Can you give me any ae- 
count of the authors of the following dramatic 
pieces? 1. Almeda, or the Neapolitan Revenge, 
8vo. Published, I think, in 1801, and said to be 
written by a lady. 2. Grenville Agonistes, a dra- 
matic poem, 8vo., 1807. 3. The Jubilee; or, John 
Bull in his Dotage, 8vo., 1809. This is a political 
piece, and is said to be by the author of Operations 
of the British Army in Spain. 4. Edward II, a 
tragedy, by Theophilus Mac, of No Temple, 8vo., 
1809. 5. Panthea, Queen of Susa, a tragedy, 8vo., 
1809. 6. Zhe Welcome Home, a farce, 1816. 
This farce was written by a gentleman resident at 
Teignmouth, and I think was acted in that town. 


In Dibdin's Reminiscences, vol. ii. p- 176. [7], 
there is a drama called The Unknown, said to bea 
posthumous piece. Dibdin says regarding this 
piece, that it was “ written by the late Dr. Y., and 
Can you inform 
‘ the 





presented me by his daughter.” 
me whether the Dr. V. here referred to w: 
Rev. Dr. Vyse, Rector of Lambeth, who died 
Feb. 20, 1816. The drama seems to have been 
performed at the Surrey Theatre about 1819. 

In the Theatrical Register of The Gentleman's 
Magazine for July, 1812, p. 81., there is a notice 
of a comely called The Fortune Hunters, said to 
be the production of Mr. Hewlett, a very young 
author. Can this have been a juvenile pro- 
duction of the author of Dunster Castle and P rf 
? R. J. 


Glasgow. 





= rene 
Priggins 


John Hess. — A Constant Reaper has an en- 
graving by John Hess of a charlatan or quack 
doctor; but he cannot find it alluded to in any 
work which is within his reach. Possibly some 
correspondent would kindly state its value as 4 
work of art, and about its market price. The 
engraving, it may be mentioned, represents, Ot 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


! 
very delicately, a nurse changing the linen of a 


Constant Reaper. 


child. 


“ Oriana.” —Can any of your correspondents 
tell me of which of the old romances Oriana is the 
heroine? Doubtless it is a very well-known 
thing, but I have been unable to obtain any ac- 
curate information about it. Mr. Tennyson re- 
vived the legend in his poems, and since then it 
has been alluded to rather frequently. Mention 


is made, in Thackeray's Esmond, of the loves of 


Oriana and Beltenebros ; and Kingsley uses the 
phrase “ this peerless Oriana ” in his last delightful 
novel, Westward Ho. In an old madrigal of the 
sixteenth century it is used as a euphuism for 
Queen Elizabeth, like the Gloriana of the Fuery 
Queene. L. 8S. 


Way-side Crosses. — Can any correspondent in- 
form me of the origin and purposes of crosses 
erected by way-sides ? Funerals are said to have 
stopped at them for rest and devotion. Was there 
any particular service used ? How long is it since 
they were used? Are there many known now to 
exist in this country ? J. SATTERTHWAITE. 


Roasting of Eggs. — When and wherefore did 
this practice cease in England? That it was for- 
merly common we know from our old proverb, 
“ There is reason in the roasting of eggs.” It con- 
tinued to the time of Shakspeare, for Touchstone 
says, — 

“Truly thou art damned; like an ill-roasted egg, all 
on one side.” — As You Like It, Act III. Se. 2. 

The ancient Romans prepared their ova in this 
way, — 

“Et sua non emptus preeparat ova cinis.” 

Martial, bk..i. ep. 56. 
In allusion, it seems, to this custom of antiquity, 
Pope says, — 


“The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg.” 


Whether the learned do so still, I cannot say. My | 


experience has lain among the vulgar, and cer- 

tainly I have never seen a roasted egg. 

line from Martial suggests, the ashes of a wood 
fat J 


fire are essential to the operation, the general use 


of coal may have put an end to the old custom. 


Coachmakers’ Hall.— Who was the “ Doctor,” 
who is frequently mentioned in the papers of the 
day as a conspicuous orator at Coachmakers’ Hall, 
in the year 1779? And where can we meet with 
an account of the meetings and proceedings at this 
place about this period ? E. H. 


bs Blue Mould on Coins. —I shall be much obliged 
if you will insert a Query on this head, with a 
view to some of your correspondents pointing out 
to me a method of getting rid of blue mould on 
some provincial copper coins in a cabinet of mine. 


If, as the | 
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I am not aware of the cause of the mould, but it 
is very troublesome to effect entirely. ANON. 


Naturalisation Laws. — The contributors to 
“N. & Q.” would confer a favour by stating what 
are the qualifications required of a foreigner be- 
fore he can become a citizen of Great Britain, and 
be entitled to a vote. Also, what are the dis- 
abilities of an alien before naturalisation, and 
after, if any. Give quotations from such clauses 
of enactments as bear directly on the points re- 
ferred to. 

Information relative to naturalisation-laws in 
other countries would also be acceptable. 

J. H. A. Bone. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. America. 


Green Water: — A communication in the Fre- 
derick Examiner from Mr. T. H. Myers, states that 
the water in the Monocacy river has assumed an 
appearance as green as grass, which it even retains 
when dipped up in atumbler. He also states that 
the water had retained this colour for ten days, 
and calls on the scientific for an explanation. 
Can it be given in the columns of “ N. & Q.?” 

W. W. 

Cathedral Registers. — Are marriages and 
christenings never performed in a cathedral? Fu- 
nerals certainly are, and were before the new 
Registration Act. In the latter case, where were 
such burials registered? If in any document or 
book kept in the chapter-house, why not available 
for marriages and baptisms also ? A. 


Jean Paul, Comte de Cerdan.—Can any one 
give me any information concerning Jean Paul, 
Comte de Cerdan, or concerning either of the two 
following works, which Barbier assigns to him as 
their author ? 

“L’Europe Esclave, si ’Angleterre ne rompt ses Fers, 
Cologne, 16 , 

“ L’Empereur et Empire trahis, et par qui et comment. 
Cologne, 1680.” 








“Ades. 
Dublin. 


The Red Dragon.—Did the Pursuivant of Arms 
so called derive his name from the alleged ensign 
of Cadwallader, or the banner ascribed to St. 
George ? R. D. 


* Sibylle” or “ Sybille.’— We have had for the 
past five weeks in our harbour two large-class 
trigates, both owning the same name—the one 
British, the other French; but the British ship 
spells her name Sybille, and the French Sibylle. 

Commodore the Hon. Charles Elliot, who com- 
mands the Sybille, informs me that the ortho- 
graphy of his ship’s name is frequent matter of 
controversy ; and he readily approves my sugges- 
tion, that the question be referred for decision to 
you and your correspondents. 
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For myself, I think there is no doubt of the 
correctness of the Frenchman; and yet the name 
has evidently been introduced into our navy from 
the French. 


I have looked in vain for a plea on behalf of 


Sybille ; and Jack’s reputation for classical accu- 
racy is, I fear, not to be depended on. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Still, Commodore Elliot assures me that, shortly 


after his appointment to the frigate, some authority 
for the British spelling (the source of which he 
forgets) was, during a discussion on the subject, 
produced by no less an authority than Lord John 
Russell. 

Under the above circumstances, the aid 
“N. & Q.” is requested. wea oe 


Hong Kong, April 7, 1855. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
James I.: 


“Upon his coronation he caused a coin to be struck 
and distributed, with a surprising inscription. 
his own image in the medal was this motto; C 
C.xsarnum (the Caesar of Cwsars); a motto so vain and 
unnatural, and the cause of such mirth, that he had them 
called in and melted down. None of the historians men- 


Caesar Caesarum. — James I. : 


of 


| as to the connexion. 


Under | 
ESAR 


tion this; probably because the coin was quickly sup- | 


pressed, as well it might, upon the first noise, which was 
like to be very early. But I have it from good authority, 
the celebrated Joseph Scaliger, who declares that he then 
had one of these coins, when he relates the story. I have 
put his words in the margin.” *— Extract from a History 
of England, by Thos. Gordon, author of The Independe nt 
Whig, part of Cato’s Letters, many political tracts, and 
translator of Tacitus, Sallust, &c. 

In the preface to Sallust, Gordon mentions his 
intention of writing a History of England, but 
appears not to have lived to publish it. I have 
his MS. of several reigns, which it is my intention 
to deposit in the British Museum. 


| is their author ? 


Can any of your correspondents refer to the | 


coin or medal mentioned by Scaliger, or to any 
other account of it? 
it in Ruding. 

{A Query respecting this medal was submitted to our 


W. C. Treveyan. 


antiquaries seventy years ago ( Gent. Mag., vol. lv. p. 772.), 
which was never answered. There is a copy of the medal 
in the British Museum. It is of thin silver, about the size 
of a halfpenny in circumference. They are not scarce. 


It is supposed to have been struck about the beginning of 


the reign; probably a coronation medal. There is no 
inscription under the effigy of the King. The legend runs 
thus: “JAC: I: BRIT: C4: AVG: ELE: CHSArvu. 
cX.D.D.” 
holding in his dexter paw a beacon, and in his sinister a 
sheaf of corn. The legend around is “ ECCE. PHAOS. 

* “+ Jacques Roy d’Angleterre, lorsqu’il fut couronné, fit 
une largesse au peuple, comme on fait a la coronation des 
Roys, et fit battre une nouvelle monnoye; ou il avoit fait 
mettre Caesar Casarum; chose absurde et inouye. Il 


tache de les faire toutes refondre: J’en ay une piece.’ — 
Scaligerana, tom, ii. p. 385., 4 Amsterdam, 1740, 8vo.’ 


’ 


There is not any notice of 


On the reverse is a lion rampant, crowned, | 
| used as a nomme de guerre. 
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POPULIQ . SALYs.” 
fine one. } 


Edward Chandler, Bishop of Durham.—F.- 
ward Chandler, Prebendary of Worcester, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry in 1717, translated to 
Durham 1730, died in 1750. His niece, Jane 
Leslie, widow of James, Bishop of Limerick, and 
sister and eventual heir of Thomas Lyster of 
Lysterfield, co. Roscommon, mentions in his will 
a settlement in her favour, made by her uncle and 
confirmed by his will. She was the daughter of 
Anthony Lyster, Esq., by I believe one of the 
daughters of Simon Digby, Bishop of Elphin 
(though Lodge does not say so). My inquiry is 
How was Bishop Chandler 
I should also like to know 
Y. S. M 

[Some particulars relating to the family of Bishop 
Chandler will be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixiii. pt. ii. pp. 974. 1000. 1131. One correspondent 
states (p. 11351.) that “the bishop had an only sister 
named Joyce, who married, first, Richard Warren, Esq., 
by whom she had one daughter named Elizabeth ; and 
secondly, Thomas Lyster, Esq., by whom she had no 
issue. Her daughter Elizabeth married Anthony Lyster, 
Esq., who both died, leaving one son Thomas, and one 
daughter Joyce. Thomas married, and died without 
issue, leaving a widow. Joyce married the Rev. James 
Leslie, afterwards Bishop of Limerick.” Then follow 
the names of their eight children. } 


Cardinal Wolsey's Coat of Arms (Vol. viii. 
p- 302.).— Having seen a Query on this subject 
noticed by you some time since, I transmit a copy 
of verses which I recently found in a drawer the 
contents of which had lain long undisturbed. Who 
Who are the “ Beautiful Swan” 
and the “ White Lyon?” 
“ Wolsey’s Arms. 
Of the proud Cardinall this is the Shelde 
Borne upp between two angels of Sathan: 
The sixe blouddy axes in a bare felde 
Shewethe the cruelté of the red man, 
Which hath devoured the Beautiful Swan, 
Mortall enemy unto the White Lyon. 
Carter of Yorcke ! the vile butcher’s sonne.” 


Juverna, M.A. 


The coin or medal is an exceedingly 


Mrs. Leslie's uncle ? 
something of his family. 


Pembroke College, Oxon. 


[The author of these lines was William Roy, whom 
Bale styles “vir «tate sue non ineruditus,” and who 
flourished about 1530. They will be found in his Satire 
upon Wolsey and the Romish Clergy, reprinted in the Sup- 
plement to the Harleian Miscellany, vol. ix. p. 3. The 
whole passage is quoted by Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
the fourth canto of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, who 
states, “that the crest or bearing of a warrior was often 
Thus in the violent satire on 
Cardinal Wolsey, written by Roy, commonly, but errone- 
ously imputed to Dr. Bull, the Duke of Buckingham is 
called the Beautiful Swan, and the Duke of Norfolk, or 
Earl of Surrey, the White Lion.” 





“ Warreniana.”—It has been understood in this 
country that this work was by James and Horace 
Smith, the authors of the Rejected Addresses; but 
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in Mr. John Russell Smith's Catalogue for the pre- 
sent year (p. 237.) it is called “a series of clever 
jeux Cesprit after the manner of the Rejected 
Addresses, by W. F. Deacon.” Is this statement 
correct ? and if so, who was W. F. Deacon ? 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


[William Frederick Deacon was the author of War- 
reniana. He was born July 26, 1799, educated at Reading 
school, and entered at St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge. 
His first poem, Haco, or the Speil of St. Wilten, found 
a publisher in William Hone. 
Déjetiné, or Companion for the Breakfust Table, a daily 
periodical. In 1822 he published his clever sketches, 
entitled The Innkeeper’s Album; in 1824, Warreniana, 
which was followed by November Nights; and in 1835, 
The Exile of Erin; or the Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Sun newspaper, as 
well as to Blackwood’s Magazine. In the latter he was 
the writer of “The Picture Gallery,” continued at in- 
tervals from 1837 to 1839. Mr. Deacon died March 18, 
1845, at Islington, aged forty-six. A tale by him, 
entitled Annette, in 3 vols., was published in 1852, by 
Sir T. N. Talfourd, his fellow-pupil at Reading, who has 
prefixed a memoir of the author. } 


“ Tmbosk,” “ Strook.” — 


“ They fear the plain field of the Scriptures; the chase 
is too hot; they seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled 
forest, they would imbosk ; they feel themselves strook in 
the transparent streams of divine truth, they would plunge 
and tumble, and think to lie hid in the foul weeds and 
muddy waters, where no plummet can reach the bottom.” 
— Milton. 

I am anxious to know the meaning of the words 
in Italics ? Crericus (D.) 

(The former word is given in Blount’s Glossographia : 
“ Iuposk (Fr. embosquer), to hide or shroud oneself in a 
wood. — Scism. Disp.” See also Webster's Dictionary. 
For the latter word, see Halliwell: “ Srrooxk, struck 
(Suffolk). Strooken occurs in Honours Academie, 1610, 
i. 43. 67.: 

‘Twas profit spoyld the world. Till then, we know it, 

The usurer strook sayles unto the poet.’ ”] 


Gerard Douw.—I should feel obliged by a 
reference to any work in which the best descrip- 
tion of the works of Gerard Douw is contained, 
particularly of those which have been engraved. 

Constant Reaper. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 

[A full description of the works of this admirable artist 


is given in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of 


Painters, vol. i. pp. 1—45., vol. ix. pp. 1—24.] 


Mines —“ Huel,” or “Wheal.” —The various 
mines in the Cornish district have generally the 


His next work was The | 


| 
| 
| 





prefix Wheal ; as, Wheal Friendship, Wheal Hope, | 


&e. In an early History of Cornwall, I find the 

prefix is Huel; as, Huel Unity, Huel Friendship, 

Huel Jewel. Which is correct, and what is the 

signification of the term ? 2. H. B. 
Bath, 


1 [Both words have the same meaning, and will be found 
im the Glossary in Polwhele’s Cornwall: “Hvrt, a tin 


work or mine;” this seems to be the old spelling. 


“ WHEAL, a mine or work.” Polwhele’s motto is “ Ka- 
renza whelas karenza:” Love worketh love, or seeketh 
love. ] 





Replies. 
THE RED HAND. 

(Vol. ii., pp. 451. 506, 507.; Vol. iii., p. 194.) 

I have heard several stories similar to those 
about the Holts, Gresleys, &c., but do not think 
them worth repeating; indeed, some fifty years 
ago, ere railways, Penny Encyclopedias, &c., had 
converted our rustics into politicians and philoso- 
phers, it is very probable that wherever a baronet 
was located in a remote country district (more 
particularly if any tragic event had ever occurred 
in the family), some such story would be found. 

It appears to me that another and a higher in- 
terest attaches to this mysterious symbol. Its 
occurrence in so many and such widely separated 
localities, I should expect, would recommend it to 
the notice of antiquaries and ethnologists. 

In North America the red hand is used by all 
Indian tribes speaking dialects of the Algonquin, 
to denote supplication to the Great Spirit ; and in 
their system of picture-writing, as a symbol of 
strength, power, or mastery, thus derived: “In 
ceremonial observances of their dances, as well as 
in their pictorial writing, a sacred character is 
always assigned to it.” I quote from Stephens’ 
Yucatan, §c., vol. ii. p. 476., a note from Mr. 
Schoolcraft, very interesting, but too long to be 
given here. 

Mr. Sullivan (Rambles in North and South 
America, 1850, p. 143.), who witnessed the use of 
the red hand by the Indians (apparently without 
ascertaining its meaning), observes that ‘Tamer- 
lane adopted the impression of a bloody hand for 
his mark on all state occasions. He does not give 
his authority ; perhaps it is D'Herbelot ? : 

Catlin, as far as I recollect, makes no mention 
of this symbol, nor have I ever seen it myself 
among our Indians. Its next appearance is in 
Central America. Mr. Stephens, describing the 
* Casa del Gobernador ” at Uxmal, says : 

“ Over the cavity left in the mortar by the stone were 
two conspicuous marks, which afterwards stared us in the 
face in all the ruined buildings of the country. They 
were the prints of a red hand, with the thumb and fingers 
extended, not drawn or painted, but stamped by the 
living hand, the pressure of the palm upon the stone. 
He who made it had stood before it alive as we did, and 
pressed his hand, moistened with red paint, hard against 
the stone,” &c. — Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Lond., 
1845, vol. i. p. 177. 

He farther remarks: “There was one striking 
feature about these hands; they were exceedingly 
small,” &c. 

Crossing the Atlantic, we again find our symbol 

on the shores of the Old World. Mr. Urquhart 
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a a caenienielaidaead 
says: “The blood-red hand of Ulster is in Mo- 
rocco stuck above every door,” &c. (Pillars of 
Hercules, vol. i. p. 201.) He refers to its appear- 
ance in Mexico as a proof that the Pheenicians had 
visited America. 


“It was not, however,” he continues, “ until I entered 


the room which I here (Rabat) occupy, that I perceived 
direct proof of this connexion. There, hung up an or- 
namental table of the law, such as is common in the 


houses of the Jews; that mysterious open hand on the one 
side, on the other a diagram, which occupies a prominent 
place in the symbols of masonry, the double triangle, 
&c. . 

And he winds up with, — 

“The Moors have adopted it as their arms; they, no 
more than the Jews, can tell what it means. It is lost in 
the mists of their common autiquity,” &c. — Pillars of 
Hercules, &c., vol. i. p. 357. 

Mr. Richardson (Travels in the Sahara, §c., 
vol. ii. p. 27.) thus describes the Touarick salu- 
tation, Kc. : 

“A Touarghee elevates deliberately the right hand to 
2 level with his face, turning the outspread palm to the 
individual, and slowly, but with a fine intonation, says, 
* Saldm-Aleikoum !’” 

And he farther observes : 

“Among the Moors and Arabs this mode of saluting 
is their way of cursing. With outspread hand, menacingly 
raised, a man or woman puts their enemy under the curse 
of God,” &c. 

It is interpreted, he says, as meaning “ five in your 
°° FAN ° ° 

eye.” The custom is so ancient that no explana- 

tion of it can be given. The door-posts and rooms 


nant, no doubt, of the migrating Celtic tribes, 
whose monuments still attest their former occupa- 
tion of those regions. 

The tradition respect’ng its adoption as the 


| bearing of Ulster is, that in an ancient expedition 


of some adventurers to Ireland, their leader de. 
clared that whoever first touched the shore should 
possess the territory which he reached. O'Neale, 
from whom descended the princes of Ulster, bent 
upon obtaining the reward, and seeing another 
boat nearer the land, cut off his hand and cast it 
ashore, &c. Is this historical, or only a myth? 
Dr. Prichard has shown how little we can rely op 
the monkish annals of Ireland, and we must there. 
fore presume it may be the latter. As a myth, 
then, it may have its foundation in truth. Would 


| it be going too far to conjecture that amongst the 


of houses are imprinted with the outspread hand, | 


to avert the consequences of the “ evil eye.” 

The standard of Abd-el-Kader’s regular cavalry 
was a large white flag, with an embroidered hand, 
the sign of command. See De Castellane’s Mili- 
tary Life in Algeria, §c., vol. ii. p. 21. 


tribes of wandering Celts, this mysterious symbol, 
this emblem of authority and power, may have 
served as a standard, and that the tradition of the 
O'Neales originated in an act of heroism similar 
to that of the standard-bearer of the 10th legion? 

I have assumed the hypothesis which brings the 
Gail from Spain and Africa, not on the authority 
of Sir William Betham, who (whatever may be 
said to the contrary) certainly produces some 
startling evidence, but because after all Dr. Pri- 
chard admits its possibility, if not its probability. 
He says, “* We have no proof to the contrary, but 
we must admit that there is an entire want of 
evidence in proof of such a conclusion.” (Physical 
History, vol. iii. p. 149.) Would Dr. Prichard 
have admitted as evidence what is advanced by 
Mr. D’Atton (“N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 588.)? 
Perhaps so. Again, Dr. Latham does not deny it; 


| he seems to take a similar view of the subject to 


Every one is familiar with the Roman standard | 


of the Manipulus, an outspread hand ; supposed, in 
allusion to the word manipulus, a handful or bundle 


of hay, which being stuck on a pole, was carried | 


before the warriors of infant Rome. But this is 
only a supposition. In Persia the outspread hand 
implies generosity ; could this be its meaning when 
impressed, as is sometimes the case, on the Roman 
quadrans ? 

Let us now return to the point whence we 
started, viz. the red hand of Ulster, adopted by 
James as the badge of his new order of nobility. 


But why of Ulster alone? The motto of the 


that of Dr. Prichard. 

Much more might be said on the subject of this 
almost ubiquitary symbol, but that I am conscious 
of having already trespassed too much. A.C. M. 

Exeter. 





ROUNDELS. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 159. 213, 267.) 

In the possession of Moreton Frewen, Esq., of 
Northiam, Sussex, is a set of these curious relics 
in a fine state of preservation, but without any 
history attached to them. They consist of twelve 


| circular discs, which, as well as the box containing 


O'Neales itself (Zamh derg eirin) would seem to | 


make it the bearing of all Ireland, that is, of all 
Celtic [reland. If so, we are farther at liberty to 
conjecture that the Gatl brought it with them 


from Spain and Northern Africa; where, as we 


have seen, it is at this day so common among the 
present dwellers of the land, though ignorant of 
its meaning, and admitting its antiquity — rem- 


| 


them, are made of beechen wood. Each disc is 
five inches three-eighths in diameter, and one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness. Within a central 
circle, two inches in diameter, is inscribed a rhym- 
ing legend in old running-hand with red initial 
letters; and it is encircled by a border one inch 
wide, filled with an ornamental device chiefly of & 
floral or foliated character, and coloured, each 
disc having a different device as well as legend. 
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This border is again encircled by a gilt space a | 
quarter of an inch wide, within which two caba- 
listic (?) symbols are repeated, eight times each 
alternately, at regular intervals: the same in all 
the roundels. 

The whole are packed in a box, on the cover of 
which are emblazoned the royal arms of England 
within an ornamental border. Above the shield 
is the date 1599, and on the sides of it are the 


>” 


capitals “E.R. 


9. 
“ Thou hopest for mariges more than three: 
Leave of thy hope, ytt will not bee; 
Thy mucke will breede thy heart suche care, 
That death will come or thou beware. 
10, 
“ Thy goods, well got by knowledge skyll, 
Will healpe thy hungrye bagge to fyll; 
But ryches gayned by falsehoodes drifte 
Wyll run awaie as streames full swifte. 


11. 





In connexion with the box of roundels is ano- 


ther box, apparently cotemporary with it, though | 


not of the same pattern, but painted and embel- 
lished, containing six thin, shallow, wooden dishes 
painted with different designs, and varying from 
seven to six inches three-eighths in diameter: 
whether this connexion be otherwise than acci- 
dental cannot be at present determined. 


The Legends, 
1, 


“If that thou wouldest fayne wedded bee, 
Choose a wife meete for thy degree; 
For woomen’s hearts are set on pride, 
And pouertis purse cannot vtt abidd. 


9° 


“ Judge not yll of y* spouse I the aduise, 
Itt hath ben spoken by them that are wise: 
That one Judge aboue in tyme to come, 
Shall judge y* whole world bothe father and sonn. 


“Though hungrye meales be putt in pot, 
Yet conscience cleare kept without spott, 
Both keepe the corpes in quyet rest, 
Then he that thousands hathe in chest. 


4. 


“Tf that Diana’s birde thou bee, 
And still haste keept thy chastitie, 
Seeke not to thrale thy virgin’s lyfe 
In maryage withe a cruell wyfe. 

5. 

“Thy fortune is full longe to lyve, 
For nature doth longe lyfe the give; 
But once a weeke thou wilte bee sicke, 
And haue a sullen agewes fytt. 


6. 


“Content thy selfe withe thyn estat, 
And sende noo poore wight from yt gate; 
For why this councell I the giue, 
To learne to dyee, and dyee to lyue. 


te 
“Thou gapest after deade men’s shoes, 
But bearefoote thou art like to goe; 
Content thy selfe, and doe not muse, 
For fortune saithe ytt must bee soe. 


g 


“A quiet lyfe surmounteth golde, 
Though goodes great store thy cofers holde; 
Yet rather deathe I doe beseche, 
Than mooste maister to weare noo breeche. 


“ What neddes such cares opprese thy thought, 
For Fortune saithe yt hap is naught: 
A shrowe thy chaunce ys for to keepe, 
But better a shrowe saie than a sheepe. 
12. 
“Hard ys thy hap, yf thou dooste not thrive, 
Thy fortune vs to haue wyves fyue: 
And euery one better than other, 
God sende the good lucke, I wish the no other.’ 


W.S. 


| Hastings. 





' 

| THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 

} (Vol. x., p.508.; Vol. xi., p. 72.) 

| The accompanying extract from De Sauley may 
| not be unacceptable to the correspondent whose 
} communication appeared in a former Number. 
The “ plain” of which De Sauley speaks appears 
to be near to the ruins of Zouera-el-Fougah, or 
the Upper Zoar, at a little distance, in a north- 
westerly direction, from the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. 

“On this plain, which scarcely exhibits a blade of 
grass, I perceive from my saddle a kind of flower, having 
some resemblance to a large dried eastern daisy (P4a- 
querette): it is quite open, well displayed upon the soil, 
and looks as if it was alive. On alighting to examine it 
more closely, I distinguish a plant of the radiated family, 
but without leaves or petals; in a word, the plant is quite 
dead ; how long it has remained in this state it_is impos- 
sible to guess. It retains a kind of fantastic existence. I 
gather a few samples, which I place in my holsters, these 
having for a long time ceased to be a receptacle for fire- 
arms, and being daily crammed with stones and plants, 

“Another word respecting this extraordinary plant. 
In the evening, when I happened to empty my holsters, I 
was quite surprised to find the dead flowers closed up, 
and as dry and hard as if they were made of wood, I 
then recognised a small flower, with a long tap-root, 
which I had never seen alive, but had already picked up 
at the place where we halted to breakfast on our descent 
to Ayn-Djedy. What prevented me from ascertaining 
this identity at first sight was, that one sample was ga- 
thered in a state of moisture, while the other was picked 
up perfectly dry. It was then quite clear that this 
ligneous and exceedingly tough vegetable possessed 
peculiar properties, which developed themselves hygro- 
metrically, with the corresponding ¢ hanges of the soil and 
atmosphere. I immediately tried the experiment, and 
discovered that the kaff-maryam, the rose of Jericho of 
the pilgrims (Anastatica hierichuntica), so celebrated for 
the same faculty, was not to be compared to my recent 
| discovery. A kafi-maryam placed in water, takes an hour 
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and a half before it is entirely open; whilst in the case of 
my little flower, I watched it visibly expanding, and 
without exaggeration, the change was complete in less 
than three minutes. 

“TI then recollected the heraldic bearing called the Rose 
of Jericho, which is emblazoned on some escutcheons, 
dating from the time of the Crusades; and I became con- 
vinced that I had discovered the real Rose of Jericho, long 
lost sight of after the fall of the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, and replaced by the Anastatica, or katf-maryam, 
which a Mussulman tradition, accepted by Christians, 
pointed out to the piety of the early pilgrims, who in- 
quired from the inhabitants of the country what was the 
plant of the plain of Jericho that never died, and came to 
life again as soon as it was dipped in water. 

“Under any circumstances, this singular hygrometric 
vegetable constitutes an entirely new genus for botanists, 
judging by what we know of it, that is to say, by its 
skeleton. My friend, the Abbé Michon, has undertaken 
to describe this curious plant, and has paid me the com- 
pliment of naming it Saulcya hierichuntica. Unques- 
tionably the honour is all on my side.” — F. de Saulcy, 
Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea, and in the 
Bible Lands, in 1850 and 1851; vol. i. pp. 512, 513., 8vo. 


Lond. 1854, 
E. J. M. 


Oxford. 





LINES ON THE SUCCESSION OF 
ENGLAND. 


(Vol. iii., p. 168.; Vol. vi., pp. 83. 184.) 


THE KINGS OF 


The most frequently quoted memoria-technica 
lines on the above subject are some which, so far 
as Iam aware, have not been assigned by their 
quoters to their proper author. I here transcribe 
the lines from the volume in which they were first 
published : 


“Scripscrapologia ; or, Collins’s doggrel dish of all 
sorts. Consisting of songs adapted to familiar tunes, 
and which may be sung without the chaunterpipe of an 
Italian warbler, or the ravishing accompaniments of 
Tweedledum and Tweediedee. Particularly those which 
have been most applauled in the author’s once popular 
performance called ‘The Brush.’ The Gallimaufry gar- 
nished with a variety of Comic Tales, Quaint Epigrams, 
Whimsical Epitaphs, &c. &c. Published by the Author 
himself, and printed by M. Swinney, Birmingham, 1804.” 


From the “ Apology to the Reader” it appears 
that the author was the proprietor of the Bir- 
mingham Chronicle, in which paper “some of the 
articles in his Bill of Fare” had been “ serv'd up 
for the reading of the day.” 


“THE CHAPTER OF KINGS. 


A Song. 


Sung, in the Brusn, by the Avrnor, as an Inisu 
SCHOOLMASTER, 


“The Romans in England, they once did sway, 
And the Saxons they after them led the way, 
And they tugg’d with the Danes ’till an overthrow, 
They both of them got by the Norman bow. 
Yet, barring all pother, the one and the other 
Were all of them Kings in their turn, 





“ Little Willy the Conqueror long did reign ; 
But Billy his Son by an arrow was slain ; 
And Harry the First was a scholar bright, 
But Stephy was fore’d for his Crown te fight. 

Yet, barring, &e. 

“Second Harry, Plantagenet’s name did bear, 
And Ceeur de Lion was his son and heir; 
But Magna Charta we gain’d from John, 
Which Harry the Third put his seal upon. 

Yet, barring, &c. 


* There was Teddy the First like a tiger bold, 
But the Second by rebels was bought and sold; 
And Teddy the Third was his subjects’ pride, 
Though his Grandson Dicky was popp’d aside. 

Yet, barring, &c. 

“ There was Harry the Fourth, a warlike wight, 
And Harry the Fifth like a cock would fight, 
Though Henny his Son like a chick did pout, 
When Teddy his Cousin had kick’d him out. 

Yet, barring, &c. 

* Poor Teddy the Fifth, he was kill’d in bed 
By butchering Dick, who was knock’d in the head; 
Then Harry the Seventh in fame grew big, 

And Harry the Eighth was as fat as a pig. 
Yet, barring, &c. 


. 


“With Teddy the Sixth we had tranquil days, 
Though Mary made fire and faggot blaze ; 
But good Queen Bess was a glorious dame, 
And bonny King Jamy from Scotland came. 
et, barring, &c. 
“ Poor Charley the First was a martyr made, 
But Charley his Son was a comical blade ; 
And Jemmy the Second, when hotly spurr’d, 
Ran away, do you see me, from Willy the Third. 
Yet, barring, &c. 


Queen Ann was victorious by land and sea, 
And Georgey the First did with glory sway; 
And, as Georgey the Second has long been dead, 
Long life to the Georgey we have in his stead. 
And may his Son's Sons, to the end of the Chapter, 
All come to be Kings in their turn.” * 


The Chapter of Letters and the Chapter of War 
are afterwards given. The latter commences with 


| these lines: 


“ The Chapter of Kings, which I wrote myself, 

With the Chapter of Letters lies on the shelf.” 
The book contains a variety of poetical pieces 
(such as “ An Occasional Address, spoken by 
Mr. M‘Cready at the Opening of the Birmingham 
Theatre, in the year 1798”), among which are 
several songs. One of these, “In the Downhill 
of Life, when I find I'm declining,” still enjoys 4 


| justly-deserved popularity. 


Curupert Bene, B.A. 


«“* From this song, with the help of its tune, the Chup- 
ter of Admirals, Aldermen, §c., have been fudg'd up in the 
full vein of ‘ Four and Twenty Fiddlers all in a Row 
And the Author himself has been induced, by the rece 
tion it has met with from the intelligent part of the public, 
to follow it up with the Chapter of Letters and Chapter of 
War, which the reader will find hereafter.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


On the Alteration of Positives, and their Revival. — After 
the reading of the paper by MM. Davanne and Girard 
before the Société Francaise dela Photographie, which we 
published in our last Number, a discussion ensued, in which 
M. Humbert de Molard stated that he feared that the 
process of MM. Davanne and Girard, though incontest- 
ably good in other respects, could not be used except at a 

rice rather extravagant for photography. 

M. Girard pointed out that the bath of gold will serve 
for a great many photographs before it is sensibly ex- 
hausted, and that the price for reviving each image is 
very small. 

M. de Molard said that he had for a long time occupied 
himself with the stability, coloration, and restoration of 
the images, whether negatives or positives, by the aid of 
a solution of cyanide of potassium, saturated with iodine, 
as might be seen in a pamphlet of C. Chevalier, published 
in 1847, p. 140. The process demands care and patience, 
but when well executed gives good results: 





Distilled water - - - 10 grammes. 
Cyanide of potassium - - . 2 ee 
rvstallised iodine, about - - 8 w 


The iodine must be added, only in proportion as it dis- 
solves, until complete saturation, that is to say, until the 
aqueous solution of cyanide of potassium, at first white, 
turns to a violet colour by excess of iodine; a few drops 
of the evanide are then cautiously added, until the violet 
colour of the solution becomes of a greenish-white: 
he object of this process is, to destroy the dissolving 
vergy of the cyanide, so as to prevent its attacking the 
cks of the picture, whilst the iodine is deposited by its 
nity for the silver, and, at the same time, to let it have 
t strength to prevent during the immersion the 
small quantity of iodine, which attempts to do so, fixing 
itself upon the whites. 

M. de Molard’s process for reviving a print is as follows: 
The print is immersed in a clean basin, containing about 
200 ummes of common filtered water. After complete 
ition he raises it out with the left hand, and with the 
right hand adds six, eight, or ten drops, not more, of the 
solution of iodized cyanide; he stirs it for a minute, and 
then plunges the picture in again; the tone immediately 
changes, the shadows which have been red or brown 
passing to black, blue, violet, &c.; after washing with 
common water the print is completely fixed. If the print 
has become yellow from a mismanagement in the fixing 
by hyposulphite of soda, he proceeds as before; but in 
this case the colour still remains the same. Nevertheless 
the yellow parts will have combined with a certain quan- 
tity of iodine to the exclusion of the whites, which are 
flefended by the cyanide of potassium, and there will be a 
new layer of iodide of silver, more or less rich, capable of 
being developed without any previous solarisation by the 
ordinary weak alcohol gallic acid bath, to which a drop 
of nitrate of silver has been added. In order to obviate 
the gray, dull, and slaty colour which these prints have, 
they should, before this process, be left for several hours 
in a new bath of hyposulphite of soda of ten per cent., to 
br A is been added a small quantity of the salt of gold 
oO relis § 
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nd Fordos. 

M. Humbert de Molard then read the following paper 
on the fixing of positive photographs: 

aa The fixing of positives is without doubt one of the 
questions which is interesting to most photographers; are 
they not in fact occupying themselves with it at the 
present time? If we look at the Comptes rendus de la 
Societ: @ Encourage ment, we find, in all the reports made 
on photography since its origin, the same complaints, the 


} ever, a 


| same regrets about the instability of positives ; and the 
proof is, that, in the last programme given by the Société 
d@’ Encouragement pour les progres de la photographie, it is 
expressly stipulated that, to merit public approval, the 
images ought to be at least as durable as water-colour 
drawings. Ina memoir, or collection of notes deposited 
in 1850 with the Société d’ Encouragement, and apropos of 
the before-mentioned programme, I gave then, as did many 
others, all the information connected with my daguerreo- 
type apparatus. Now, this of which I am going to speak 
is already old,—I admit that this will be retrospective 
photography; but what does it signify, since, although 
five years have passed, the question is still so new that it 
is being continually agitated.” 

M. Humbert de Molard then read a paper of his, given 
to the Société d’Encouragement in 1851, in which he at- 
tributed the failing of photographs in a great measure 
to the use of hyposulphite of soda, and recommending 
instead ammonia, diluted with five or six times its weight 
of water, as the best solvent of chloride of silver. The 
President remarked that hyposulphite of soda is, how- 

much more energetic solvent than ammonia. 
M. Humbert de Molard answered, that that was precisely 
the reason why he deprecated the employment of it. The 
hyposulphite dissolves the sub-chloride of silver as well 
as that which is most solarised ; the ammonia, on the 
contrary, does not attack it, and leaves untouched the 
smallest marks, 

M. Humbert de Molard, in continuation of his paper read 
before the Société d’ Encouragement, said : “ My theory 
for taking positives has always consisted in not wishing 
to obtain the tone of the images, as has hitherto been the 
practice, by their more or less prolonged immersion in the 
bath of hyposulphite, but to develope the colour wished 
for afterwards by the employment of various metallic 
chlorides, of which ammonia precipitates the colouring 
principles. These effects are always light, almost invisible 
at first, but soon increase by means of a second operation, 
on which success depends. After the first washing in 
ammonia (for a few minutes only), I proceed immedi- 
ately to a second washing in ammoniure d’or (ammonio- 
chloride of gold, N H, Cl+Au Cl,+2HO ?). Whether 
it be Fizeau’s chloride of gold, Gelis and Fordos’ salt of 
gold, or solution of gold in aqua regia, neutralised by 
chalk, does not signify ; the effect is always the same. The 
sheet of wet paper should be laid at the bottom of a basin, 
and about a “decilitre ” of solution of gold (1 gram. to 
500 of water) poured uponit. Ina short time, and by con- 
tinually agitating the basin, the gold deposit takes place 
uniformly ; we observe the print, still ammoniacal from 
the effect of the first washing, change in tone and pass 
through the intermediate tints of Indian ink, sepia, &c. 
At last, as soon as the image has arrived at the wished- 
for tone, 1 proceed to fix it definitely by a solution of 
iodized cyanide of potassium.” M. Molard stated that he 
had found that his positives had remained unaltered for 
eight years. 

The President remarked that it was impossible to fix 
positives and negatives in the same manner. M. H. de 
Molard stated, “ That certainly negatives would not be 
fixed by ammonia, as ammonia will not dissolve iodide of 
silver.” Now ammonia and ammoniure d'or, of which I 
have spoken, are only used in positives: as to fixing by 
iodized cyanide of potassium, it probably might be applied 
both to positives and negatives. He showed several 
specimens, displaying the different effects which can be 
obtained. M. Belloe stated that he willingly admitted 
the superiority of the fixing by ammonia, because of its 
volatility, and the great advantage of being able to finish 
a great many photographs in a very short time. At the 
same time, he was not exclusive enough to abandon the 
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other systems, which have also their advantages, according 
to the colour wished to be obtained, and the quality of 
the paper — particularly in relation to positives. 

rhe ammonia acts on the size of the paper. But this 
action of the ammonia is injured if the paper is weakly or 
badly sized, which is the case with several French papers. 
[he Saxony paper will perfectly stand the fixing by 
ammonia, remains very fine, and takes superb tones in 
the gold bath. M. Belloe also stated, that having during 
seven years worked at this subject, and after having 


studied the individual properties of a great number of 
fixing agents, he had definitively decided in favour of 


hyposulphite, ammonia, and chloride of gold; and he 
was quite persuaded that, as regards the question of the 
duration of photographs, the most important thing was 
the washing, to remove the fixing agents which would 
otherwise remain in the size of the paper. 





Replies ta Hilinaor Queries. 


Fourth Estate (Vol. xi., p. 384.).—I believe | 


Lord Brougham to be the author of the phrase ; 
I heard him use it in the House of Commons 
several years ago — perhaps in 1823 or 1824. It 
attracted immediate attention, and was at that 
time treated as original. C. Ross. 


Laureate E} ieram (Vol. xi., pp. 263. 412.).— 
[ send you another version of these lines, which 
differ from those that have appeared in your 
columns, besides containing an additional stanza. 
[I almost fancy they have been printed, and 
ascribed to Canning, whose style they resemble 
more than Porson's. But as Iam quoting from 
memory, after an interval of above fifty years, I 
cannot feel confident as to my version being im- 
plicitly correct : : iz 





“ Poetis nos letamur tribus, 
Si vis amice scire quibus, 
Pye, Petro Pindar, parvo* Pybus, 
Si ulterius ire pergis 
Addatur Sir James Bland Burges. 
“ The rule in grammar if you try, 
You there will find the pronoun qui 
Declining down to quibus. 
To poets the same laws apply; 
So, if the first is Laureate Pve, 
The last is surely Pybus.” 

T am tempted to add another epigram of about 
the same date, very popular at the time. It was 
written to ridicule Addington’s inefficient Cabinet, 
who had entertained the absurd project of sinking 
block-ships across the entrance of the Thames, to 
impede the progress of the enemy's fleet. The 
lines were as follow : 

“Tf blocks can from danger deliver, 
Two places are safe from the French; 
The first is the mouth of the river, 
The second the Treasury Bench.” 
BRAYBROOKE. 


* He was named Charles Small Pybus.” 


[No. 293, 


Hospitallers in Ireland (Vol. xi., p. 407.). —I 
regret that I cannot furnish your correspondent 
W. R. G. with any information as to the Hospital. 
lers’ estates in Ireland. There is no allusion what- 
ever to them in the Extent, which I have just 
seen through the press for the Camden Society; 
nor, during my sojourn at Malta, did I discover 
any other survey in which they are included. 

As soon as “ N. & Q.” reaches the island, I am 
sure that Mr. Wristurop and Dr. Vella, the 
talented and learned keeper of the Records at 
Valetta, will do their utmost to furnish a satis. 
factory reply; from my own experience J can 
promise this, and am glad of the opportunity of 
bearing grateful testimony to the zeal and courtesy 
which literary inquirers are sure to meet at the 
hands of these gentlemen. 





Lambert B. Larxtye. 

On Stoching Marine Aquaria (Vol. xi., pp. 365. 
410.). — I have to acquaint naturalists and 
others that I not only furnish loose stock for ma- 
rine aquaria, but that I arrange glass 
vases of various sizes, as ca)inet aquaria fitted up 
attractively with various kinds of sea-weeds, 
zoophytes, annelides, mollusks, and other marine 
productions ; and that I sell such jars and vases 
so arranged, as they stand, at moderate pri 
The advantage to purchasers of having 
teresting little collections ready made, settled 
down, and domesticated as it were, must be ob- 
vious. I shall be happy to show a series of such 
aquaria to any one favouring me with a call. 

I wish also to impress upon aquarium keepers 
that the former great objection felt in inland 
places, I mean the difficulty and uncertainty of 
obtaining sea-water from the ocean, is now com- 
pletely overcome by the fact that artificial sea- 
water answers every purpose, even for the most 
delicate organisations. Mr. W. Bolton, of 146. 
Holborn Bars, keeps the saline ingredients for its 
instantaneous formation. 

Wirtram Atrorp Ltoyp. 

164. St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell. 


Wild Cabbages (Vol. xi., p. 414.). — Can there 
be a stronger instance of Toland’s theory, that the 
ancient Celtic language is the origin of most of 
the languages of the western part of the world, 
coming originally from the far East and cognate 
with the Sanscrit? Here is the Latin word 
Brassica, evidently derived from the Celtic word 
Bresych, still used to denote the same species of 
plant in the existing Welsh language. J. S.s. 
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“That Swinney” (Vol. viii.. p. 213.).— Your 
correspondent T.S.J., in endeavouring to prove 
that the person alluded to by Junius was Dr. 
Sidney Swinney, says, — 

‘ Some reports say that he [i.e. ‘that Swinney ’] wa 
a collector of news for the Public Advertiser, and subse- 
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quently a books ler at Birmingham, but I never saw any 
one fact adduced tending to show that there was any per- 
son of that name so employed.” 





It will be observed that _ rsa of Scripscrapo- 
logia (anté, p. 450.) is M. Swinney of Bi rmingham. 
: Curusert Bene, B.A 
Scotch Prisoners in 1651 sold as Slaves (Vol. ii., 
pp. 297. 350. 379. 448.).—The battle of Worcester 
was fought Sept. 3, 1651. On the same day, in 
the preceding year, the battle of Dunbar was 


fought, in which Cromwell slew 3,000 and took 


prison ers 9,000 Se ots. The d sposal of a part of 


the latter (and from which we may infer the kind 
of slavery to which the Worcester prisoners were 
afterwards subjected) is thus described in a “letter 
from Mr. John Cotton to Lord General Cromwell,” 
dated “ Boston, in N. E., 28 of 5th, 1651 :” 

“The Scots, whom God delivered into your hands at 
Dunbarre, and whereof dry were sent hither, we have 
been desirous (as we could) to make their yoke easy. 
Such as were sick of the scurvy or other diseases have 
not wanted physick and chyrurgery. ‘They have not 
been sold for slaves to perpetuall servitude, but for six, or 
seven, or eight years, as we do our owne; and he that 

















bot the most of them (I heare) buildeth houses for 
them, for every four a h use, layeth some acres of ground 
thereto, which he giveth them as their owne, requiring 
three days in the v » toworke for him (by turns), and 
four dayes for themselves, and promiseth, as soone as they 
can repay him the money he layed out for them, he will set 
them at li erty.” ; ; 


; answer to this letter, dated “ Oct. 
he thus allud »s to the battle ef Wor- 


-eding month: 








2nd, 1651, 
cester, fought in the pr 


} 


marvelously appe 
again when all the power wa 
h Kinge and the malig 
i g 1, the Lord has rayned upon th 

ar 7 . ! ] +! - ; 
snares as the enclosed will show, only the narrative is 
short in this, that of their whole armie, when the narrative 
was framed, not five of their whole armie were returned.’ 





Both letters will be foundin Governor Hutchinson's 
Collection of Original Papers relative to the His- 
tory of Massachusets Bay, Boston, 1769, pp. 
235-6. It is singular that Hume (chap. ix.) does 
not notice the sale into slavery of the prisoners 
taken at either Dunbar or Worcester. eae 
in his Book of the Church (c hap. xvii, p. 475., 
London, 1841), says: 
‘After the battle of er : - r many of the prisoners 
were actually shipt for Barbi s and sold there.” 





Eric. 

Ville-Marie, Canada, April, 1855. 
We eldons of Cornwall (Vol. x , p. 404.).—In 
“N. & Q.” of November 18, 1854, particular in- 
quiry is made of the above-nameil family, and 
mention is made of their being Quakers, and resi- 
dent somewhere in that county about fil ty years 
ago. In reply, I have never heard of the family ; 
but if the information required be of any conse- 
quence, I would suggest to H. E. W. to make 
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| application to some member of the Society of 


Friends, commonly called Quakers, living at or 
near where the Weldons wers supposed to reside. 
Such inquiry will, Iam sure, be promptly answered, 
The Society mentioned keep a correct record of 
the births, marriages, and deaths of all their 
members, and one of the body in each district or 
province undertakes to perform this duty, and is 
likewise expected to render all needful information 
to those who apply. There was a family of this 
name in the South of Ireland about half a century 
ago, also Quakers. The last of this branch, 
Thomas Weldon, resided in the town of Bardon, 
in the county of Cork. He was a small trader, 
1 unmarried, and, I believe, unwilled, some- 
where about the year 1810 or 1814, but left a con- 
siderable amount of property, which went ia divi- 
sion among his next of kin; but none of those 
were of his name, as well as my memory serves. In 
or near the town of Kilmallock, in the same county, 
there were gentlemen of this name lixing within 
the past twenty or thirty years, and most likely 
some of the name are in that country still. oy se 
latter, however, were not Quakers. H. Hi. H. 
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Royal Family of Sardinia (Vol. xi., p. 244.). — 











l. Astother ‘lationship t between Charles Albert, 
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Charles Albert was not Senet from Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of wnnany ig he was descended 
(maternally) from James I. England, through 
that king’s erandson, the Pala atine Edward. 

The present King of Sardinia is descended from 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, through his mother 
(who was sister of the present Grand 1 Duke of T us- 
cany); deriving his descent through the Houses of 
Lorraine and Austria. P. 


Barmecide’s Feast (Vol. xi., p- 367.). — May 
I be allowed to quote the Nursery against the 
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Academy, and set up a much less philosophical 
explanation of “feasting with the Barmecide” 
than that “ intellectual extasy” the Editor speaks 
of at p. 367. 


In The Guardian, No. 162., is an abridgment | 


of a “wild Arabian tale,” containing the account 
of one “ Schacabac,” who, “ being reduced to great 
poverty, and having eaten nothing for two days 
together, made a visit to a noble Barmecide in 
Persia, who was very hospitable, but withal a 
great humourist.” Here, the Barmecide receives 
him at a table ready covered for an entertain- 
ment; and on hearing of his condition, desires 
him to sit down and fall to. He then gives him 
an empty plate, and asks him how he likes his rice- 
soup. On which Schacabac, falling into his host's 
humours, declares it to be admirable. The Bar- 
mecide then asks him if he ever saw whiter bread. 
Schacabac, who sees neither bread nor meat, an- 
swers: “If I did not like it, you may be sure I 
should not*eat so heartily of it.” And so on, 
through a magnificent dinner, with a great variety 
of dishes. Dessert follows in a similar manner, 
and is succeeded by various wines. Schacabac 
now becomes modest, and refuses to drink much, 
alleging that he is “ quarrelsome in his liquor.” 
The Barmecide presses him, however ; and Scha- 
cabac pretends to comply, until he also pretends 


pp- 302, 303.; and the controversy continued jp 
the same vol., pp. 405. 626., and in vol. ii. for the 
same year, pp. 19. 315. 413., and in vol. i. for 
1814, pp. 450. 535. V.K. RB 


Hannah Lightfoot (Vol. x., pp. 228. 328.),— 
I would suggest to your correspondent to pur- 
sue a similar course as that referred to in my 
answer respecting the Weldons of Cornwall, viz, 
to apply to one of the Society living in or near the 
place where she was last supposed to live. The 
registers will inform exactly at what time and 
under what circumstance she became disunited 
from that body ; that is, supposing that she did be- 
long to them. If she had not been born in men- 
bership, but had merely professed with them, the 
register will have no record of her, or will be 
unlikely to afford any information ; but, no matter 
how distant may be the period of time (since the 
formation of the Society), all particulars can be had 


| in the proper quarter, of births, marriages, deaths, 


to “grow flustered,” as he predicted, and gives | 


the Barmecide “a good box on the ear.” This 
ends the joke. 
lighted with his guest's wit, and says: “ We will 
now eat together in good earnest.” On this, the 
rice-soup, fine bread, goose, pistachio, lamb, and 
all the nice dishes, dessert, lozenges, and Persian 
wines, were successively served up: and “ Scha- 
cabac was feasted in reality with those very things 


The humorous Barmecide is de- | 


which he had before been entertained with in 


imagination.” 

Will the Editor forgive a lady for interfering in 
what looks so learned a matter ? 

I omitted to state that the original story of the 
Barmecide’s Feast, abridged in The Guardian, is in 
the Arabian Nights. It is the story of the barber's 
sixth brother. Marcaret Garry. 

Ec le sfield. 

Naval Action (Vol. xi., p. 266.).— Can C. M. 
assign a date to the “memorable instance” re- 
ferred to in his Query? If so, he may obtain 


accurate information from G. L. S., who possesses | 


several naval works of high authority. G. L. S. 
has never seen Captain Basil Hall's Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, Does the Query refer to 
Admiral Byng ? G. L. S. 


Junius's Letters, supposed Writers of (Vol. xi., 
p- 302.).— L. (2) will find Dr. Wilmott’s claims 
very fully stated by his niece, Mrs. Olivia Wil- 
mott Serres (soi-disant Princess Olive of Cumber- 
land), in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1813, 


or disunity of each member. H. H. 8, 
Latin and English Nomenclature (Vol. xi., pp. 
311. 335.).—J. H., in quoting Comenius’s Orbis 
sensualium Pictus, has been unintentionally guilty 
of a misquotation which destroys the sense of the 
passage. Your correspondent writes : 
“ The Phantasie, under the crown of the head, judgeth 
of those things, thinketh, and detaineth.” 
What does the phantasy detain? Comenius wrote: 


“The Phantasie, under the crown of the head, judgeth 
of those things, thinketh, and dreameth.” 


| This is akin to Shakspeare’s remark : 


“ Oh, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you, 
She is the fancy’s midwife,” &c. 

My edition of Comenius’s work is evidently that 
published by Charles Hoole in 1705; the section 
quoted by J. H. appears at page 52., and is num- 
bered XLIL.: it is entitled *“ The outward ani 
inward Senses; Sensus externi et interni.” Was 
Charles Hoole author of Hoole’s a - 
; ». 


Nuns acting as Priests (Vol. xi., pp. 47. 294 
346.).—Tyrwhitt, in his note to the passage m 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Prologue 4. v. 163, 
“ The Prioress:” 

«“ Another nonne also with her had she, 
That was her chapleine.” 
remarks : 

“Tt appears that some abbesses did at one time attempt 
to hear the confessions of their nuns, and to exercise some 
other smaller(!) parts of the clerical function; but this 


| practice, I apprehend, was soon stopped by Gregory IX, 


who has forbidden it in the strongest terms, Decretal, |. ¥. 
tit. 38. c. x.: ‘Nova quedam nostris sunt auribus inti- 

[* Charles Hoole, the author of Terminations, was also 
the translator of Orbis sensualium pictus, first published in 
1659. ] 
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mata, quod abbatisse moniales proprias benedicunt ; ipsa- 
rum quoque confessiones in criminibus audiunt, et legentes 
Evangelium presumunt publice predicare: cum igitur id 
absonum sit et pariter absurdum, mandamus quatenusne 
jd de cxtero fiat cunctis firmiter inhibere.’ ” 

To those who know anything of the necessity 
that existed for popes, bishops, and provincial 
synods, to iterate and reiterate their denunciations 
against irregularities and sins in the Middle Ages, 
and who remember to have read aught of the blas- 
phemous profanation of the Christian sacraments 
at the same period, Tyrwhitt’s charitable conjec- 
ture, that the performance of clerical functions by 
nuns was “soon stopped,” will have little weight. 
After all, this usurpation of the chaplain-nun is 
searcely more extraordinary than the customary 
ceremonial of the boy-bishop. W. Denton. 


Quarter of Wheat (Vol. xi., p. 344.).— Your 
correspondent Breap probably supposes himself 
to be enunciating a truism, when he says a quarter 
“must be the fourth part of something.” Farmers 
and merchants all know that there are five quarters 
to a load of corn, viz. forty bushels, which of 
ordinary wheat are about a éon in weight; whilst 
barley is about three-fourths, and oats about two- 
thirds of that weight. I believe ton is commonly 
applied to the weight, and tun to the measure, so 


called, though, doubtless, they are etymologically | 


identical. J.P. O. 


Kilmory. 


York Chapter-house (Vol. xi., p. 323.).— The 
verses ought not to be described as taken from “an 
old memorandum-book,” but from the Chapter- 
house itself, where they are rather conspicuously 
carved on astone, to which the verger is sure to 
call the visitor's attention, if, amidst the many 
beauties of the building, he has failed to notice it. 

a“ Re 

Legend of the Co. Clare (Vol. ix., p. 145.).—A 
story almost identical with this legend by Mr. 
Davies, appeared years ago under the name of 
The White Horse of the Peppers, written by 
Samuel Lover ; the main difference appears to be 
that Lover’s tale is of a Jacobite in the co. Meath, 
Mr. Davies’ of a Cromwellian in the co. Clare. 
The Peppers of Ballygarth Castle are well known in 
Meath to this day. Mr. Davies will perhaps men- 
tion the name of the Clare family. Y. S. M. 


Etiquette Query (Vol. xi. p. 325.). — The 
a not the sister of the representative, is 
Miss;" and when her father dies, in a baron’s, 
baronet's, or esquire’s family, the lady has to resign 
the title to her neice, as a matter of course. P. P. 


Bishops’ Arms (Vol. xi., p- 145.).—I agree 
with the observations of Sir FREDERIC Mappen, 
but I need scarcely suggest to his acute mind one 


reasou at least‘to account for the personal arms of 





bishops being omitted from Peerages. In Ireland, 
many of the highest ornaments of the Episcopal 
Bench have been promoted to that dignity from 
Trinity College, Dublin, where, to fill the office of 
Provost, Fellow, or Professor, it is not a condition 
precedent to exhibit one’s armorial bearings. 
Many other clergymen too, eminent for their 
piety and talents, have been from time to time 
promoted to the Bench, though born in an humble 
station of life; and no doubt many of them lived 
and died without dreaming of adding heraldic 
honours to their names. It is quite true, on the 
other hand, that the peerage is fully represented 
both by peers in their own right and by members 
of noble families. While speaking of the Episcopal 
Bench, it is an easy transition to the Legal Bench. 
It is scarcely necessary to allude to the vast numbers 
of eminent lawyers who have been the founders of 
their families. Many of the judges never troubled 
the heralds, even though sometimes they may have 
assumed armorial bearings without any authority, 
I have the highest authority for stating that in Ire- 
land there are, or were, a few years since, several 
peers, and not a few baronets, whose right to the 
arms they bear is no better than that of the 


judges in question; but I should much like to 


have the opinion of York Heratp and other 
competent authorities on the question, whether 
the publication of a peerage and baronetage con- 
taining descriptions of their arms by the “ Ulster 
King,” Sir Bernard Burke, does not amount to a 
specific grant, or at least a confirmation, of arms 
to them ? Y. S. M. 


Notice of Funerals by Town Crier (Vol. xi., 
p- 414.) .—“ Such a custom existed in the ancient 
town of Hexham,” &c. “I understand such a 
custom also existed at Carlisle,” &c. I was read- 
ing this very recently to a sister-in-law of mine, 
a widow, who has lived for many years within 
four miles of Carlisle. She tells me that though 
it is not actually done, so far as she knows, by 
the agency of the town crier, yet it is quite 
common to send persons round and invite all and 
sundry to funerals. That she, at the distance of 
four miles, has often received invitations of this 
kind to the funerals of persons whom she had 
never heard of. ‘That her servants are in the 
constant habit of receiving such invitations. 


J. 8. s. 


Dover or Dovor (Vol. xi. p. 407.).— Your 
correspondent A. B.C. will find Dovora in Mo- 
rell’s Dictionary given as one of the Latin appel- 
latives for Dover. I should be glad to know, 
whilst on this subject, why the Eton grammars 
always translate Dorobernia as Dover (audito 
regem Doroberniam proficisci), when every dic- 
tionary gives this word as the Latin for Canter- 


bury. N. L. T. 
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Jupiter and Diogenes (Vol. xi., pp. 283. 334.).— 
Jupiter. — Brydone, in his Tour through Sicily, 

“c., ascribes the p litie reverence to the dethroned 
to “old Huet, the greatest of all originals.” 

This can scarcely mean the learned Bishop of 

Avranches: it the “ Mr. H—t” of Humphrey 

Clinker, or perhaps a certain J. M. Huet, known 

as the author of Les Lois dela Nature dévoilées, 

8vo., London, 1800? 

Diogenes. — The sarcastic saying which is sub- 
ject of inquiry is ascribed to Socrates; it was not, 
however, addressed to Diogenes, but his precursor 
Antisthenes. That the humility of the former, too, 
was of that kind which is “aped by pride,” is, per- 
haps, the best understood point of his enigmatical 
character. It did not impose upon Plato, whose 
repartee is equally well-known; Byron embodies 
it in one of the stanzas of Don Juan: 


is 


“ Trampling on Plato’s pride, with greater pride, 
As did the Cynic on some like occasion,” &c. 
Cant. xvi. st. xliii. 
The same idea is illustrated in a different way by 
Sir Thomas Browne : 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[ No. 293, 


all who had the pleasure of ing him have lost jp 
Lord Strangford a kind friend and an accomplished rene 
tleman. We hope that the materials which he had g9 
creat pains for a life of his an. 


, Endymion Porter, will not be lost to the world of 


long been collecting with 


letters. 

A summons has been issued to the members of the 
Literary Fund, for a general meeting at Willis’s Rooms on 
Saturday the 16th, at two o'clock, to receive the report 
from Mr. Dickens’ Committee on the Charter, and ‘Mr 
Serjeant Merewether’s opinion. ; 

At length Dr. William Smith, whose services in the 
cause of classical learning are so many and so y iluable, 
has crowned them by the publication of A Latin-English 
Dictionary, based upon the Works of Forcellini and Freund. 
In this one volume of most convenient form and unpa- 
ralleled cheapness, we have the realisation of an ides 
formed by the editor nearly twenty years ago, and for 
which during that period he has been steadily collecting 
his materials. The object has been to supply a dictionary 
of all the words occurring in the existing records of the 
language, from the earliest period to the fall of the 
Western Empire, and to exhibit a sufficient number of 


| quotations to illustrate the meaning and explain the con- 


struction of each word; in short, to produce a work which 


| should occupy an intermediate space between the The 
| saurus of Forcellini and the ordinary school dictionaries, 


“Diogenes I hold to be the most vainglorious man of | 


his time, and more ambitious in refusing all honours, than 
Alexander in rejecting none.”—Religio Medici. 


Wuu1am Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Fire-arms: Ariosto anticipated (Vol. xi., p. 162.). 
— The first edition of Polydore Vergil de Rerum 
inventoribus appeared in 4to. at Venice, 1499. 
I copy from the Basle edition of 1575, lib. m. 
cap Xviil. : 

“ Adde preterea illud tormentum neil, quod bom- 
bardam uocat, omni admiratione execrationeq ; dignii, ad 
pernicié hominf excogitati, quod haud adduci possum, 
ut humana ingeniii inuenisse credam, sed mehercule 
potius mali quempid dsemonem mortalibus monstrasse 
puto, ut inter se nd modd armis, uerumetia fulminibus 
(est enim, ut alio loco diximus, quasimillimai fulmini) 
pugnarent, cuius auctor Perilli exéplo, sicut opinor, mo- 
nitus, non temere nomen suum occ ultauit, ne in se, uti 
merebatur, primum huiusmodi torment experiri coge- 
retur.”’ 


Is this an original idea of Polydore’s ? 
Artuur Pacer. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The death of Lord Strangford, which took place on the 
29th ultimo, is an event which ought not to pass unre- 
corded in any literary journal, certainly not in “N. & 
Q.,” of which he was one of the earliest and warmest sup- 
porters, and to the columns of which he was a frequent 
and most valuable contributor. The taste for literature 
and love of scholarship which enabled him to carry off the 
gold medal at Trinity College, Dublin, in the year 1800, 
and led him to undertake that translation of Camoens by 
which, in spite of Byron’s satire, he will long be remem- 
bered, never deserted Lord Strangford. They led him to 
take an interest in literary men and literary societies, and 


How admirably all this has been accomplished, and to 
what good purpose Dr. Smith has availed himself of the 
labours of the great philological scholars of the Continent, 


| a very cursory examination will suffice to show. That 


the work is destined to take a permanent place as the 
Latin Dictionary for everybody's use, we have not the 
slightest doubt. . 

The Arundel Society has just issued to its Members its 
publications for the past year. These consist of no less 


| than eight more engravings on wood by Messrs. Dalziel, 


from the drawings made by Mr. W. Oliver Williams from 
the frescoes by Giotto, in the chapel of S. M. dell’ Arens 
at Padua. These interesting and valuable illustrations of 
early Art are accompanied by the second portion of Mr 
Ruskin’s Notice of Giotto and his Works in Padua. We 
are glad to see, by the Report from the Council, that the 
affairs of the Arundel Society are in a prosperous and 
satisfactory state. 


jooKs Recetvep. — The Old Week's Preparation to- 
wards a Worthy Receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord's Suppe r, after the Warning in the Church for its 
Celebration, edited by Rev. W. Fraser, B.C.L. The great 
and deserved popularity of this little devotional work 
fully justifies its republication. We wish Mr. Fraser's 
endeavours to ascertain who was its author may still be 
successful. : 

Parish Sermons, by Rev. W. Fraser. 

Job, a Course of Lectures preac hed in the Parish Church 
of St. James’, Westminster, by J. E. Ke mpe, Rector of St. 
James’. We must content ourselves (with reference to 
the rules laid down by us in such matters) in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of these volumes. 

Ll. The Hippolytus Steph mnephorus of Euripides, with 
Short English Notes for the Use of Schools. 2. C. Sallustii 
Crispi Opera Omnia: Part I. Containing the Catiline. 
3. Ditto.: Part IT. Coataining the Jugurtha. These are 
three more of Mr. Parker’s admirable, cheap, and neatly- 
printed Oxford Pocket Classics, with short English notes. 

Lif. with the Zulus of Natal, South Africa, Parts L 
and II., by G. H. Mason. These two new Parts of 
Longman’s Traveller's Library contain a very amusin 
narrative of a two-years’ residence in the colony ef Nat 
South Africa, and throw much light upon that interesting 
people, the Zulu race. . 








